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POETRY. 
The Village Church. 


(A FRAGMENT OF AN ENGLISH POEM. ) 


I love the ivy mantled tower, 
Rock’d by the storms of thousand years; - 
The grave whose melancholy flower 
Was nourished by a martye’s tears; 
The sacred yew, so fear’d in War, 
Which like the sword to David given, 
Inflicted not a human scar, 
But lent to man the arms of Heaven. 


I love the organ’s joyous swell, 
Sweet echo of the joyous ode; 
love the cheerful village bell, 
Faint emblem of the call of God. 
Waked by the sound,I bend my feet, 
I bid my swelling sorrows cease; 
I do but touch ‘he mercy seat, 
And hear the still small voice of peace. 


And, as the ray of evening fades, 
1 love amidst the dead to stand; 
Where, in the charnel’s deep’ning shades, 
I seem to meet the ghostly band. 
One comes—Oh! mark his sparkling eye, 
I know his faith, his strong endeavor; 
Another—Ah! I hear him sigh, 
Alas! and he is gone forever! 


Another treads the shadowy aisle, 

I know him—’tis my sainted sire; * 
I know his patient angel smile, 

His shepherd’s voice, his eye of fire! 
His ashes rest in yonder urn, ‘ 

I saw his death, 1 clos’d his eye; © 
Bright sparks amidst those ashes burn, 

That death has taught me how to die. 


Long be our Father’s temple ours; 
0 to the hand by which it falls; 
Acthousand spirits watch its towers, 

A cloud of angels guard its walls. 
And be their shield by us possess’d; 
Lord, rear around thy blest abode, 

The buttress of a holy breast, 
The rampart of a present God. 


THE SHIPWRECK, 


While staying a few days at Exeter, Iwent to 
visit its fine old cathedral, which still remains 
one of the most perfect and imposing speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture. It is a pity that 
modern convenience has required its lengtif€n- 
ed aisle to be divided in two by the organ, in- 
stead of presenting one unbroken perspective. 
Still its vast and lofty archingss, its long rows of 
slender retiring columns, its walls covered with 
delicate tracery, and its rich «and varied lights 
streaming through the large stained glass win- 
dows, delight the eye and absorb the mind with 
mingled pleasure and awe. To the American 
the effect of such monuments is doubtless more 
striking than to the European. It seems like 
passing at once from a new world and the pre- 
sent, to feudal times, with all its poetry and ro- 
mance; or suddenly awaking from a dream, and 
beholding its gorgeous creations standing be- 
fore us in bright array. 

At first I was so occupied with my own 
thoughts that I paid but little attention to a gen- 
tleman and his lady, to whom the sexton was 
also pointing out the curiosities. However, in 
taking the round of the building, the husband, 
after several casual remarks, entered freely into 
conversation with me. He appeared to be be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty. His form was ra- 
ther above the common height, robust, but well 
turned. With his light brown hair, clear com- 
plexion, regular teeth, and large blue eyes, he 
was certainly handsome, yet appeared still more 
so from the sweet, good-tempered smile that 
constantly played round his well-shaped mouth, 
His countenance altogether had an expression 
of good-humour and kindness of heart that im- 
mediately won confidence. Both husband and 


wife exhibited the urbanity and pleasantness, | 


unmixed with familiarity or obtrusiveness, that 
is the surest mark of good society. I was so 


gence, that I separated from them with real re- 
ret. 
: Extending my walk, I ascended the hill where 
the court-house is situated, and advanced to the 
parapet to enjoy the view. The city lay almost 
beneath it, and beyond it spread out a pictur- 
esque country in the highest state of cultivation, 
through which flowed in broad and rapid curves 
the shining river, till it blended with the distant 
ocean. As | was gazing over the prospect, the 
couple I had seen in the cathedral advanced 
near me, and saluted me as if 1 had been an ac- 
quaintance. Our conversation was renewed 
with more confidence than before, and we as- 
certained to our mutual pleasure that we were 
all from the United States, and that we were 
staying at the same hotel. It was soon agreed 
that while we remained we would take our 
meals together in the same private parlour. At 
alt ‘times it is agreeable to meet with acquain- 
tances in a foreign land; but besides this, 1 was 
fascinated by the constant cheerfulness, genteel 
manners, and agreeable conversation of the new 
couple, One evening, when the wife had re- 
tired earlier than usual, the husband related to 


me hishistory as follows:— 


** My father was a respectable farmer in the 
neighbpurhood of Glasgow. His fortune merely 
enabled. him to live in comfort, and to educate 
his twe sons’and a daughter substantially, and 
with seme degree even of accomplishment. 
That is, besides the ordinary English course, we 
got a cdmpetent Knowledge of i’rench, music, 
and draying. As for laying up any thing con- 


quently old us that he would educate us the 
best he cpuld, but that we must expect nothing 


more. 


** At the, age of fifteen, a good opportunity 
occurring, L was placed as a clerk and book- 
keeper with a mercer, much against my will. 
Not that I at all disliked my employer; for he 
was good-hearted and indulgent. But ! felt an 
invincible disposition to literature, and especial- 
ly for a university education. Knowing well 
that my wishes were unattainable, and that my 
father was a positive man, J submitted with a 
good grace. Ididmore. Naturally active, and 
with a high sense of duty, I entered upon my 
new vocation with body and soul. I was the 
first up in the morning, laboured cheertully to 
discharge my duties quickly and well, and lin- 
gered the last at closing the doors. The other 
clerks laughed much at my zeal, and repeating 
the old maxim, ‘a new broom sweeps clean,’ 
wished that my industry might last. Their 
laughter only stimulated me to greater exer- 
tions. My employer, after a few weeks, noticed 
my conduct, assuring me that success would be 
certain if I continued as [ had commenced. In 
spite of the approbation thus gained, and the in- 
creasing friendship of the clerks, I felt no plea- 
sure in my occupations. My only comfort was 
a well-stored circulating library in the neigh- 
bourhood, to which all my spare time was de- 
voted. Indeed, nothing but ah uncommonly 
vigorous constitution could have resisted my 
sedentary habits and late hours. Though I read 
history, poetry, fiction, and every thing of the 
kind, I bung with peculiar delight on voyages 
and travels; and my desire to see foreign parts 
became intense, in proportion as the difficulties 
in my way seemed insuperable. 

‘In my eighteenth yea", my employer, from 
untoward circumstances, was obliged to wind 
up his affairs, and I was turned adrift on the 
world. Business being dull, f returned once 
more to my parents. A sea-captain of our ac- 
quaintance, hearing my situation alluded to 
while he was with the family one evening, said, 
ina jocular tone, ‘ Well, Allan, how would 
you like to take a trip with me to the United 
States?” 

“¢f would be delighted with it,’ I replied, 

*** Would you, indeed! You have only to get 
ready, then, for I shall be off for New York 
next week,’ 

‘** ‘if my parents consent, my preparations 
are soon made.’ 

*** You speak as gravely as if you were in ear- 


much pleased with their politeness and intelli- 


nest.. Will you in truth go with me? If so, 1 


siderablt, it was beyond his power, and he fre-' 


will give you a passage willingly, and have no 
doubt tliat Ican get you good employment.’ 

“My father here interrupted our colloquy, 
and gave the conversation a different turn. The 
captain’s offer, however, had taken complete 
possession of my fancy. After reflecting a lit- 
tle, [the next day spoke to my father on the 
subject, with a bold face and firm voice. He 
looked utterly amazed. 

And what will you doin America? A boy 
of your age without money or friends?’ 

*** At least as much as [ am doing here, and 
Ihope a great deal more. Many of our ac- 
quaintances have gone abroad and done well. 
If | see no prospect of success, I can return 
with the captain? 

‘** My dear Allan, it is useless to talk about 
it. You are too young and inexperienced.’ 

** This was said in a tone that forbade a reply 
for the moment, but I returned to the charge 
with moge earnestness the same evening.— 
Eventually, my father began to think my idea 
not so unreasonable. In truth, he saw, from 
the general depression of business, that there 
was no hope of my being soon employed at 
home, and the gloomy prospect of affairs made 
him anxious to get me established in some man- 
ner. From my mother and sister I had more 
serious Opposition, to whose entreaties and tears 
I had nearly yielded. But either the conviction 
that I could do better abroad, or the strong de- 
sire of seeing a new region, made me adhere to 
my intention. The United States was of all 
countries the one I was most anxious to visit.— 
My father wasa strong radical, and { carried his 
ween a even further, holding king, lords, and 

ierarchy in absolute horror. Seeing me fully 
bent on my new project, my father yielded; and 
the rest of the family acquiesced in silence. — 
My kind parent did more. By great. exertions 
he raised five hundred pounds for me, to be laid 
out in goodsjunder the advice of some friends 
pacquainted wit the American markets. The 
captain promised to do his best for me, and as- 
surred the family that as he had many friends in 
New York and Philadelphia, I should be well 
cared for. 

“Thad bat three days to prepare, and this 
was in truth lucky forme. Constantly occupied 
in running about and making my arrangements, 
L had little time to bring to mind a full and dis- | 
tnet view of my real situation. It is useless 
tuat I should describe to you a boy of eighteen, 
separated for the first time from his relatives, 
friends, and native home. Ourfamily had been 
a remarkably affectionate and united one, into 
which sorrow had never intruded; and it was 
just in a condition to feel as an overwhelming 
calamity, what the world would often view as a 
mere matter of course. For the extent of mis- 
fortune cannot be judged of abstractedly, with- 
out regarding the tone of mind and the unex- 
pectedness of the event. The loss of a dog to 
the hermit in his solitude, may be a source of as 
much real affliction as that of a friend to one 
surrounded by the gayety and consolations of a 
numerous gociety. 

“ The parting hour was over. I still remem- 
ber how [looked through my tears, as the 
steamboat glided off, at the retiring spires of the 
city, and the green banks, associated with a 
thousand remembrances of life’s unclouded 
morn. But yesterday [ was surrounded by 
friends. To day wasalone in the world. 
most did I feel tempted to return to those lovely 
scenes that were flitting away before the reflec- 
tion was made. 

“On arriving at Greenock, the captain in- 
formed me that the wind was favourable, and 
that he would immediately weigh anchor.— 
The haste was appalling, —that I could not even 
give way to my sorrows in peace! Our ship 
was soon under sail, and with a brisk breeze on 
the quarter, we moved rapidly down the Clyde. 
The captain advised me to remain on deck in 
order to dispel sea-sickness, though I feel 
aware that he thoughtthe company and succes- 
sion of new objects would dissipate my melan- 
choly. We had about a dozen cabin passen- 
gers, and not less than sixty in the steerage; 


|the latter mostly poor people from the high- 


lands, and some weavers olit of employment 
from Paisley and Renfew. They were all on 
deck; some gay or rather apathetic, gaz‘ng 
with foolish pleasure at the scenes on either 
shore; but here and there one stood alone with 
a more serious air, and a few were undisguised- 
ly venting their grief aloud, - 

**1 was particularly struck by an English- 
man and woman that remained apart from the 
rest. The husband leaned against the bulwarks 
near the forecastle, his cheek pale, his teeth 
clenched, and a hand pressed hard on his brow. 
The wife was seated, clasping in her arms a little 
daughter about ten years of age. She wept not 
aloud, but the large tears coursed down her 
face, while her bosom swelled as if her heart 
would burst. She seemed to turn aside, as if 
she wished not_ to show the grief she could not 
repress. I hadinoticed her at intervals for more 
than two‘hours. All the others had gained 
some degree of composure; but if she was tran- 
quil for a single moment, it was only to renew 
her weeping more bitterly. The daughter 
seemed not to comprehend her mother’s grief, 


yet seeing that she was unhappy, the little 


thing kissed her repeatedly, exclaiming, * Don’t 
cry, mother; dear mother, don’t cry,’ in most 
plaintive tones, All that I could learn of the 
family was, thatit was called Campbell, and 
had known better days. 

** The vessel passed rapidly the verdant vales 
and lofty hills of Bute and Arran, the craig of 
Ailsa, and the rockyjcliffs of the mull of Cantire; 
and the paps of Jura were just appearing as 
night closed in. The next day we passed the 
North of Ireland, and the land disappeared. I 
was so sea-sick that it was not until the third 
day that I could go on deck with comfort. I 
was deligthed with the broad expanse of the 
deep-blue ocean and its thousand waves, capped 
with fleecy white. Every thing was so new to 
me. Seagulls and gannets circled around 118, 
and large floeks of the smalt birds Called Mo- 
ther Carey’s Chickens. Shoals of porpoises 
played aLout, shooting on far beyond the rapid 
course of the ship, or flying-fish skimmed on 
horizontally. from wave to wave, Sometimes 
the fin of a shark was seen moving slowly just 
above the surface, or a whale or grampus plung- 
ing around in heavy and majestic rolls. At 
night, toa, I loved to look over the bowsprit at 
the waves, thrown lightly up like @ fros/-work 
of paly fires, while bright sparks floated far off 
on either side upon the darkened waters, 

‘My companions were in every respect agree- 
able. According to established usage, there is 
no intermingling between the cabin passengers 
and the lowly occupants of the steerage. In- 
deed, the captain, who took some authority over 
me, gave me distinctly to understand that any 
intercourse with them would be improper. [I 
could not forbear, however, attempting to make 
acquaintance with the English family I have 
before alluded to; but both husband and wife 
repelled my advances, as if they wished not to 
have their situation pryed into. Nevertheless, 
they behaved with great politeness, and among 
other things lent me several books. The daugh- 
ter was more sociable. Missing the occupa- 
tions and variety so necessary to children, she 
seemed delighted whenever L came near her.— 
Probably the parents were pleased that the poor 
child found amusement in any way; for they did 
not check her familiarity, and very soon she 
passed the greater part of every day with me. 
At first, the captain looked gruff; but seeing 
that little Catherine wasa general favourite, he 
soon became as fond of her as the rest. Her 
beauty alone might have softened any one. Her 
forehead was high and polished, her mouth well 
formed and set off with pearly teeth, and her 
face a graceful oval. Her complexion was 
clear brunette, with not a high, though healthy, 
colour. Her silky hair and eyes at first seemed 
black, but were in truth very dark brown; 
though the long jetty lashest hat shaded the lat. 
ter gave them alternately the softness of the 
gazelle and keenness of the eagle. She was 
small tor her age, but, as is not uncommon :n 
such cases, was precocious to a wondertul de- 


gree. Saready was her wit, so pertinent and 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


original her observations, that the whole of the 
cabin passengers were often, at the same time, 
putting questions or listening to her remarks. 
She was generally seated near me, and in good 
weather on my knee, Though others tempted 
her with presents and knicknacks, it was use- 
less. She would stay with me alone. I saw 
thatthe little unfortunate got in the steerage 
such food as she had not been accustomed to, 
and that her cheek daily became more pale.— 
Afterward I took care to lay aside, at every 
meal, something that I thought would gratify 
her. 

‘*We had been out tendays when a storm 
sprang up so violent that for three days the 
dead-lights were in, sand the hatches closed 
down. My sea-sickness returning, kept my 
bed the whole time. One night the wind lull- 
ed, and I slept soundly. I arose early in the 
morning to go on deck and take a walk, as was 
my daily habit in good weather. The sailors 
were pumping out the ship; as the tightest ves- 
sel leaks a Itttle, and many people even assert 
that this is necessary to keep itsweet. It struck 
me that the water drawn out was not so offen- 
sive as bilge water generally is. After the 
pumping had continued much longer than usual, 
the captain ordered the well to be sounded. 

‘© * Well, captain,’ gayly asked a passenger, 
shave you water enough in the hold” 

«+ Yes,’ answered the captain turning pale, 
‘more than enough-—there is four feet.’ 

“¢*Good! God! put into the next port.’ 

And that is more than a thousand miles 
off.’ 

*‘ This dismal news spread immediately, and 
in a few moments the affrighted passengers, 
men and women, were on deck, crowding round 
the captain, and asking a hundred hurried quces- 
tions. 

“ ‘My friends,’ said he, ‘you must prepare for 
the worst. Ouronly hope is in keeping the 
pumps actively going; and every one must take 
his turn; meanwhile, | hope we may at all events 
fall in witha ship.’ 

“ The request was readily agreed to, as he 
himself set the example, and laboured harder 
than a common sailor. Ourship was loaded 
with dry-goods, and the hold filled with coal 
and iron-castings, which last, according to many, 
created the leak; but it was more probable oc- 
casioned by the straining of the seams in the 
late storm. The water still gaining, the hatches 
were ordered to be opened, and the cargo 
’ thrown overboard in order to lighten the vessel. 
You may readily conceive that I felt some un- 
pleasant emotions in consigning my little all to 
the deep; though they were soon stiilled by 
the rapid approach of danger. 

** The long boat was now cleared, and prepa- 
ration made tor rigging her. As soon as this 
was observed, all commenced bringing their 
effects above, until the deck was strewed with 
bundles, trunks, chests, boxes, clothes-bags,and 
even bird-cages. Indeed, there was luggage 
enough to have freighted a tolerable schooner. 
What between pumping and lightening the ship, 
we had toiled from morning till two in the even- 
ing, with only hurried mouthfuls of food.— 
While working at the pump, the captain said 
to me, in alow voice, ‘ Put your money and 
your watch in your pockes immediately.’ I ran 
down to do se, and found to my horror that the 
water covered the cabin floor. Iresumed my 
place at the pump, which choked at every .in- 
stant from the coal in the hold getting into the 
sucker, and at last could not be worked at all. 
Almost at the same instant the iron piston of the 
other pump snapped intwo. The captain im- 
mediately had a tackle rigged from the yard, 
anda ten gallon cask attached to a rope, by 
which we drew water from the hold as with a 
bucket from a well. ‘This was indeed like bail- 
ing out with athimble. It was evident that the 
water was gaining in spite of our exertions. 

*‘The captain placed all the steerage passen- 
gers at different jobs, as if there was no imme- 
diate danger. As soon as this was done, I no- 
ticed him whispering to each of the cabin pas- 
sengers in succession. Most of the sailors 
collected together in one part of the vessel, and 
exhibited that kind of composure mingled with 
alacrity that always marks them in imminent 
peril. The captain, pasing close to me, said, 
‘Follow, and keep near me.’ Hardly had we 
gained the leeward, when the long-boat was 
suddenly lowered, and brought alongside. The 
cabin passengers and sailors, in a body, quickly 
clambered down the ladder, while there wasa 
scream from all parts of the vessel, and a gene- 
ralrush. ‘Push on,’ shouted the captain to me 
‘At that instant I saw the English ceuple and 


their little daughter, and paused, as I was stand- 
ing on the ladder. ‘Damn you,’ cried the cap- 
tain, ‘get on,’ giving mea shove that threw me 
into the water. ‘The mate seized me and jerk- 
ed me in, the captain leaped on board, and we 
pushed off. Two or three of the steerage pas- 
sengers sprang in instinctively, and when we 
were at least twenty fect off, one man caught a 
rope that hung from a yard, and swinging out 
over the vessel’s side tillimmediately above the 
boat, he fell down among us from a considerable 
height. He was somewhat bruised, and got not 
a few curses, but at all events we could not 
throw him overboard. The few remaining 
sailors jumped into the jolly boat, which was 
soon swamped, and three men drowned within 
some yards of us, ! 

‘¢ The long-boat was attached to the ship by 
a long rope, or painter, in sea-phrase, and those 
left on board made several attemptsto draw us 
up tothem. ‘The captain, however, assured 
them he would remain near the vessel to thie 
last moment, and render every assistance in his 
power, but would put off instantly to sea in case 
they did not comply in all respects with his or- 
ders. A pretty rough sea was running, and 
from the blackness of the gathering clouds we 
had good reason to anticipate astorm. I se- 
riously doubted whether I would not have done 
better to have remained on board of the ship, 
which still foated bravely, than have trusted 
my life to a frail long-boat, loaded until the 
gunwales were scarcely above water. We had 
all been wearied out with constant labour, and 
the complaint of excessive thirst became gene- 
ral. On opening cur only cask, it was discever- 
ed that in the hurry we had taken brandy in- 
stead of water. What was to be done in this 
dilemma? The Englishman, Campbell, over- 
heard us, for we were not more than fifty feet 
off, and, going below, soon returned with a 
small keg, which he threw overtous. From 
this slender store, a mouthful, and scarcely 
more, was distributed to each person. As the 
sea had become more calm, and the ship swam 
weil, instantaneous danger was not feared; yet 
every eye was frequently fixed on the horizon, 
in hopes of espying a sail. 

“The moment the long-boat had left the ship 
the steward, black cook, and several hardened 
fellows broke open the lockers, and got out the 
liquors, which they freely distubuted. Maderia, 
Champaign, and rich Bordeaux cordials, laid in 
for the cabin passengers, were drunk in reckless 
profusion. A number of men were soon intoxi-. 
cated, and by their hallooing, shouting, and 
singing, rendered the scene more awful. Had 
it not been tor this, they probably would have 
constructed a raft. Materials were in abun- 
dance, and there were a number of mechanics 
in the steerage. The revellers next forced 
the trunks in the cabin, and appropriated all 
the money, watches, Jewelry, and fine clothes. 
Among the rest, the black cook, much inebrist- 
ed, attired. himself in a superb suit of black 
broadcloth, new hat and boots, and a watch in 
his pocket, suspended round his neck with a 
rich gold chain. With an opera-glass to h's eye 
and a rattan in his hand, he strutted up and 
down the deck, as much at his ease as if he had 
been in Broadway or Bond-street. 

* During the day, I had been too much en- 
gaged in pumping and working to think of other 
matters. As soon as I was in the boat, I remem- 
bered Catharine Campbell, and entreated the 
captain to take her aboard. 

‘© © Thank your stars you are safe yourself.— 
Do you think the parents would be separated 
from their only child? and besides, there is not 
place for another, were it a cat.’ 

‘Several times the little thing had been tothe 
vessel’s side and cried, stretching out her arms, 
‘Do take me with you? Do take me, and fa- 
ther, and mother?’ 

** No one answered, and at last I turned my 
head, to avoid seeing suffering that I could not 
relieve. 

** As night approached, the captain ordered 
the painter to be lengthened, and aman with 
an axe to stand at the bow, ready to cut away 
in case the ship should founder. The weather 
was pretty calm, and wearied as I was, I could 
have slept anywhere, had it not been for the 
cold, which was doubly felt in our state of ex- 
haustion. Itwas as much as we could do, by 
pressing close together, to keep a little heat in 
our bodies. During the livelong night, shout- 
ing, dancing, singing, profane swearing, peals 
of drunking laughter, intermixed with quar- 
relling and fighting, were heard from the leaking 
vessel. 


“A little after daybreak the wind died away 


to deadcalm. The bosom of the vast circle of 
clear azure water was smooth as polished ~ 
tal, and gently rose, died away in long undula- 
tions. ‘he shades of night still mingled with 
the dawn in the west; but eastward, a bright 
pearly hue intermingled with rosy light, tinged 
the fleecy clouds, and was reflected on the 
broad mirrow below. At length the swell en- 
urely subsided, and the sun rose in dazzling 
brilliancy froman unbroken ocean of molten 
gold. In the midst stood our ship with her 
white sails hanging loosely against the masts. 
How soonthe human mind becomes apathetic 
to one continued form of danger. As the sea 
was still, and the vessel floated well, hope re- 
vived within us and our deserted companions. 
In looking at the young and healthy faces 
around me, and the beautiful appearance of na- 
ture, L in vain tried to realize the proximity of 
death. We had become quite gay, chatting and 
joking freely on every passing circumstance.— 
The captain alone partook not of our hilarity. 
in the first moment of danger, he had exhibit- 
ed a composure which continued still unchang- 
ed. When Lintimated to himthat the vessel 
might not sink for some days, he merely com- 
pressed his lips and shook his head with a most 
melancholy expression. 

**The scene on shipboard disclosed by morn- 
ing was but a repetition of the preceding even- 
ing. ‘he majority of the passengers, still an- 
der the influence of liquor continuod their bois- 
terous mirth, while a few others, overwhelmed 
with the prospect, walked the deck slowly and 
silently, or were seated immoveable pictures of 
despair. The Campbells, as during the whole 
voyage, were entirely alone. ‘he husband was 
sittung to the windward, near the companion- 
way, witb one arm around his wife, and both 
exhibited an air of firm and dignified composure. 
Their daughter moved about from place to 
place, the sea being socalm that the parents 
permitted her to go at large. 

“ The captain ordered the boat to be drawn 
near the vessel fora moment, in orde: to give 
some directions, and the little girl imnediately 
ran alongside, extending her arms ¢ before, 
and crying to me, *Won’t you take ustoo’? Do, 
Mr. Ferguson—good Mr. Ferguson, Won’t you 
take your own litle?Catherine” 

** My heart sank within me at the thrilling 
tones of the child. ‘1 cannot take you, Catha- 
rine,’ Lreplied. ‘ Would to God! could, my 
dear.’ 6 

“ She climbed partly up the bulkwark, still 
intreating, ‘Pray take us too, good Mr. Fergu- 
son.” While thus on the very verge, the vesse| 
made a heavy lurch, and the little one evi- 
dently losing her balance. § Take care, shouted 
every one from the beat and ship, but the cau- 
tion came tuo late. She pitched headlong into 
the sea. I plunged into the water before she 
had well touched it, anda few rapid strokes 
brought me uptoher. Seizing her by her 
flowing hair, just as she was sinkiag, 1 bore her 
to the boat. A general huzza greeted my suc- 
cess. Alarmed atthe lurch, the captain then 
dropped off tothe full length of the painter, 
and I could only see the agonized actions of the 
parents, and their arms stretched towards where 
their lifeless daughter was borne. 

“¢I thought she was going down, said the 
captain, looking at the ship, that stood almost 
as high as ever out of water; ‘but I believe after 
all, it was a premature frignt.?- The words had 
hardly passed his lips when the vessel seemed 
to quiver, and in an instant went’ down lke 
lead. 1 have beentold and have read of cries 
and screams from the victims in such cases; but 
we heard none. In fact, it was as quick as 
lightning. The waters closed as easily over 
the sunken bark, at if they had never, felt the 
presence of such an inconsiderable atom on their 
mighty surface, Not an eddy was seen; not a 
fragment floated. 

* «Cut the painter,’ cried the captain, ‘quick, 
quick, my lads.” The axe was mislaid. There 
was a moment’s pause—a moment of horror; for 
thenext, we would be drawn down by the 
sunken ship. £ Knives!’ shouted the captain, 
has no one a knife”? Two or three sailor’s 
knives were immediately unclasped and in ac- 
tive operation. The rope tightened, the prow 
of the boat was depressed, while we all rose up 
in breathless expectation. The nervous arms of 
the sailors were plied tothe utmost, and the 
cord, not more thanasecond before it would 
have been too late, was severed. 

* The breeze springing up, the sail of the 
long boat was hoisted, and we bore away. Dur- 
ing this time, Catherine was slowly recovering. 


She had swallowed but little water, as her sub- 


— 


mersion was momentary. When somewhat 
estonedy she inquired, ‘Where is father and mo. } 
ther?’ 

“I could make noreply. She looked round 
on the water withan affirightedair. ‘The ship 
is sunk!’ exclaimed she. 

*** Yes, my little girl,’ replied the captain, 
with an emotion even he could not suppress.— 
‘And all that were in her are sunk also.’ She 
threw herselfon myneck and cried bitterly, 
Seeing her wet and chilled, one of the sailors f 
handed me his pea-jacket, in which | wrapped Ff 
her, and, exhausted in body and mind, she soon 
wept herselfto sleep in my lap. When, how. 
ever, she awoke, her lamentations for her ‘poor 
father and mother’ were renewed. 

‘* When things were a littlein order, our 
only cask of crackers was opened for distribu- 
tion, but they were found injured by salt-water, 
excepting a few, which were equally divided 
among us. Water was also doled out, the cap- 
tain him-elf pouring it into the cup for each one 
sepurately, to prevent the exhausted wretches 
from taking an undue share. Catharine’s eyes 
followed the cup as it passed round, with an in- 
tensity which showed she was dying of thirst, 
though she uttered nota word. The captain, 
at my request, put in my portion and hers to- 
gether. My throat was parched; but I barely 
bathed my lips, and gave the cup to the pale 
and sutlering child. She swallowed the con- 
tents at a draught, and then for the first time 
looked in my face and smiled. Yetthe next 
instant, burying her face against my breast, she 
wept again. 

**All our hopes were in soon falling in with a 
ship. Since the commencement of our misfor- 
tunes, every eye had been frequently stretched 
round the horizon. As the sun was declining, 
the breeze freshened, and the water dashed so 
freely over the sides that we were steadily em- 
ployed in bailing it out. | Meanwhile, one of 
the sailors, in stepping heedlessly over a bench, 
put his foot on our compassand crushed it to 
pieces. Without a guide on the trackless ocean, 
our situation was in truth hopeless. Our provi- 
sions were nearly exhausted, and should our boat 
ride out the night, starvation stared us in the 
face. The breeze became arstrong gale, light- 
ing flashed in the vivid clouds, and muttering 
thunders were heard nearer and nearer.— 
Before sunset, the skies were so enveloped in 
gloom that a premature twilight had come on. 
As the water dashed more frequently and abun- 
dantly overthe gunwale, the captain at last ex- 
claimed, ‘My friends, it is allover. In less than 
an hour, we will be with those whom we have 
just seen swallowed up.’ 

“You may perhaps ask what were my feelings 
at that moment, It was a kind of torpor more 
than acute feeling. We were so much exhaust- 
ed by fatigue and anxiety, that numbness, if I 
may so express myself, of body and mind, had 
been produced. Even before this | cannot say 
thygt my anguish had been very great, for the 
constant occupation and diversity of events had 
generally occupied my attention. And indeed 
i believe it will he found true, that danger is 
often more appalling in anticipation or rememe- 
brance than reality, as the mind then imbodies 
and concentrates the most fearful incidents, un- 
disturbed by the many circumstances that have 
distracted attention in the hour of peril. 

“The remaining crackers and water were dis- 
tributed, and the waves beginning to dash more 
freely over the sides, the most sanguine gave 
up to despondency. Utterly worn down, the 
captain, seizing the bucket with which we 
were emptying out the water, hurled it into the 
sea. ‘Damn it,’ exclaimed he, ‘it is better to be 
drowned at once than to be worked to death 
for no purpose,’ and resumed his seat with an 
expression of stern despair. A broad flash of 
lightning illuminated the horzon.’ think,’ 
sail the first mate, hesitatingly, ‘ I saw a sail.’ 

Where, where?’ several inquired at the 
same time, 

“ ‘There,’ replied he, pointing with his hand, 

* Again the lightning shone bright in the 
same direction, 

*] see it too,’ 
the sailors. 

‘‘The storm was approaching so rapidly that 
our newborn hopes were almost idle, Our lit- 
tle bark bent to the gale, with the lee gunwale 
ofien under water, and we had to bale constant- 
ly. with our hats. We rapidly neared the ves- 
sel, that had now-shaped her course to meetus. 
‘ Full and by; steady, so,’ said the captain to 
the first mate, who held the helm; ‘halfan hour 
more and we may yet be saved.’ But that half 
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waves rar mountains high, the lightning flashed 
so red that we could not see for the instant after. 
The ship was lying-to for Us} the ropes were 
thrown out, fenders to the sides, and we soon 
stepped on deck. Nota tear had been shed 
before, but every one now wept aloud. 

«Nothing can exceed the kindness with 
which seamen commonly receive each other 
after perils such as ours.’ Mankind generally 
fee! most for misfortunes that either have hap- 
pened or may probably happen to themselves. 
Thus Corporal Trim and my Uncle Toby, in 
Tristram Shandy, listen with much composure 
to the long list of human suffering, but pray for 
mercy on the poor victim so soon as their own 
respective ailments are mentioned. The com- 
mander of the ship did not confine his kindness 

to his unfortunate fellow-captain, but every thing 
he had was at ourservice. Luckily, he was 
bound to our port of destination. 

“In fifteen days more we arrived in New York. 
On entering the beautiful bay, 1 felt the full ex- 
tent of my situation,—without money, friends, or 
acquaintances, But I happened to look at 
Catharine, and reflected that she was even more 
desolate, and a female too! Poor little creature,’ 
said I, involuntarily expressing my feelings 
aloud, ‘whatever happens, | will not desert you. 

«1 know you will not,’ replied she, raising 
her arms to embrace me. 

never,’ I exclaimed, with energy. 

‘| was rich in resolutions and wishes, but my 
whole worldly store consisted of about twenty 
guineas and my watch. My only clothing was 
the suit on my back, which was not very new 
before, and had become thoroughly discoloured 
by abundant drenchings of sea-water. All my 
hope was on my friend the captain, and that 
hope was not misplaced. Before landing, he pro- 
mised to do his best for me. As soon as he was 
ashore, he took me with him to the City Hotel. 
A number of friends called in the evening to 
congratulate him on his wonderful escape, and 
he ordered ina quantity of Champagne. In the 
midst of the hilarity, he fell down and expired 
in an apoplectic fit. He was a short corpulent 
man, but habitually temperate and active. The 
exertions be had undergone, and his anxiety of 
mind, bad no doubt hurried the catastrophe. 

“At the desire of the captain, | had drawn 
up for the newspapers an account of the ship- 
wreck, which, though simply written, attracted 
some attention. Indeed, the incidents were 
sufficiently thrilling in themselves, without any 
colouring from art. When it was known that 
I was one who had escaped from the wreck, it 
excited’some interest in my favour, and pecuni- 
ary offers toa limited extent were kindly enough 
made me. They were declined; for the idea 
of charitywas repugnant tome. My only anxiety 
was to get employment, hoping that as my dih- 
gence and qualifications were known, I could at 
least make a support. Eventually I found a 
place at three hundred dollars a year, in a store 
of fancy goods in Maiden jane. This might have 
been enough had I been alone; but Catharine was 
with me, and had any one offered to have taken 
her, 1 would have consented reluctantly, in spite 
of my poverty, In fitting her out with clothing, 
and myself also, no matter how simply, my 
guineas were consumed toa fraction, Lthought, 
should it come tothe worst, I could raise some- 
thing more from my watch. I hired a smail 
room in one of the back streets at a hundred 
dollars a year, including breakfast and tea. As 
for dinner, though 1 regularly left the store ap- 
parently for it, a few crackers and cheese, or 
something of the kind, sufficed. It took the 
rest of my salary to board, clothe, and educate 
my little ward at the neighbouring village of 
Brooklyn. As I had various small items of ex- 
pense, the strictest economy could not have 
kept within my means, had it not been for my 
skill in copying music, which I had formerly 
practised much for amusement, I not only 
copied with rapidity, but with far greater beau- 
ty and correctness than was common. A music 
seller with whom I became acquainted gave 
me employment enough, as he also made a good 
profiton it. The constant labour must have 
worn me down, had it not been for my walks 
every Sunday to see Catharine. 

“After a lapse of six months, my employer 
gave me lodgings back of the store, perhaps as 
much to guard it against thieves as from any 
other motive. I had served two years, When a 
couple of hundred dollars was voluntarily added 
to my salary, and for a moment I felt delighted 


tached to Catharine, and she appeared devoted 
tome. Sie was always on the watch on my 
visiting days, and would come running towards 
me with extended arms as far off as she could 
desery me. Poor creature! her situation was 
indeed desolate. The condition of a young man, 
as long as exempted from sickness, hardly de- 
serves commiseration. The navy, the army, 
every profession, occupation, and trade, is open 
to him. He may commence with the lowest 
rank of society, and his respectability rises with 
his property and good conduct. For woman, 
the sphere of action is limited, and many an 
honest calling acts as an eternal clog to her far- 
ther advancement. In our sex, too, a thousand 
grave faults are forgotten; while in the other a 
mere rumour often throws for ever in the shade 
the purest virtue. 

‘*As Catharine evinced varied talents of a 
high order, | determined to give her every ad- 
vantage, I mean every advantage which man 
in his liberality and gallantry has deigned to 
afford that pure and lovely part of creation he 
pretends to respect and love. It has always ap- 
peared strange to me, that throughout the civil- 
ized world, in all pians for national education, 
just one-half the human race is overlooked.— 
Gymnasiums, lyceums, colleges, and universi- 
ties, are built in abundance, and even institu- 
tions for the blind, or deaf and dumb; but the 
legisiator, in his wisdom and _ philanthropy, 
never bestows a thought on the companion and 
equal of man. 

*T sent Catharine to Troy on the Hudson, 
where there was a school of great reputation, 
and directed that no expense should be spared 
in either the useful or ornamental branches.— 
She took the separation so much to heart, that 
had not all the arrangements been made and 
the money paid in advance, I would have yield- 
ed to her entieaties. She clung convulsively 
round my neck, begging me to let her remain, 
orto go with her. When, however, I explained 
things to her, she quietly submitted; though 
her pallid cheek. and swelling bosom spoke 
more distinctly her deep feeling. 

“After her departure, I used my utmost en- 
deavours to ascertain something about her fa- 
mily. Soon after the shipwreck I had made 
some inquiries; but I was in truth a mere boy, 
unacquainted with business of sucha nature. | 
now wrote to my friends in Europe on the sub- 
ject, and had advertisements inserted in a num- 
ber of the Londonand provincial papers. As | 
could gain no intelligence whatever, the idea 
struck me that the name of Campbell, which 
Catharine bore, might possibly be an assumed 
one, though of course this was a surmise. 

‘“*T had now remained six years in the same 
establishment, with apparently increasing satis- 
faction on both sides. Indeed, my employer, 
from the very beginning, treated me more like 
a son thana stranger. My wages had also been 
increased at different times, tili I was quite at 
ease; especially as my parents continued to send 
me every yeara good supply of clothing, which 
cost little in Europe, but was valuable here.— 
Originally, my intention was to return to my na- 
tive country as soon as I had accumulated some- 
thing; but L had formed many acquaintances, 
and become so satisfied with my situation, that 
I began to consider myself as settled for lhife.— 
Meanwhile | met with a southern merchant, 
who wanted a pariner well acquainted with his 
business, that could also take care of the books. 
He told me that if would join him, he could, 
with his business, assure me a competency in 
a few years. 1 mentioned the offer to my em- 
ployer, and stated that f would leave him with 
great regret, but that the terms were too ad- 
vantageous to be declined by one in my situa- 
uon,. 


‘** And will you,’ asked he, fat your age, re- 
nounce a situation you are pleased with, your 
friends, the amusements and comforts of a large 
city, for a small pecuniary advantage in a back- 
woods village? With yoursalary, every reason- 
able wish must be gratified. Is it possible you 
expend it all? 


‘* I felt confused at the question, from the un- 
reasonableness of my expenditure compared with 
my apparently regular and sparing habits. But 
I hesitated only a moment. 


*** Yes,’ l replied, ‘l expend the whole, to 
the last fraction.’ 


“* You must certainly gamble, then; for you 
dress plainly, rarely visit the theatre or concerts, 
and never go out with parties of pleasure.’ 


in the hope of a little more spare time and re- 
creation. My next reflection determined me to 
persevere in my course of life. At every suc- 


ceeding visit I had become more and more at- 


‘** Have you seen any thing in my conduct to 
warrant such a suspicion” 


*** What then do you with all your money? 


— 
Another in your situation might have laid up 
sumething for a rainy day.’ 

“ * Excuse me on that point, if you please. If 
you are contented with me, the management of 
my small funds is my own affairs.’ 

‘* My employer here smiled, and took me by 
the hand. ‘Allan, £ know it all, and respect 
you the more for it. Rest assured that he who 
has acted towards an orphan as you have done, 
deserves more credit than the man who enjoys 
a fortune all his life, and then, when he no lon- 
ger needs it, founds a hospital. I may not 
offer you as brilliant advantages as your south- 
ern acquaintace, but, I think, more certain.— 
Choose freely for yourself.’ 

‘** He then detailed his plansto me. Posses- 
sing a large fortune, he was desirous of arrang- 
ing his commerce in such a way as to allow 
himself a little repose after a life of labor. He pro- 
posed giving me a certain share of the concern, 
and turning over the mere details of his business 
entirely to me. Attached as I was to him 1 
readily accepted his proposition, and have ever 
since blessed the day that gave me a partner 
and the best of friends. Our success has been 
every thing that ceuld be desired. 

“| cannot express the void that little Catha- 
rine’s absence had left. During my long sepa- 
ration, I received regular letters from her teach. 
ers, giving me the most flattering accounts of 
her docility and progress. She also wrote fre- 
quently to me. Her constant and ardent ex- 
pressions of gratitude was the only deduction 
from the happiness 1 otherwise felt. 

“ She had attained sixteen, and her education 
was completed. Her situation embarrassed me 
not a little. My partner was an old bachelor, 
and boarded in a hotel. At all events, 1 thought 
1 would visit Troy, and determine my course 
after conversing with Catharine herself. I felt 
anxious to see her in proportion as we neared 
the spot; though, attracted by the romantic 
scenery of the highlands and the picturesque 
country beyond, 1 experienced no very great 
impatience. Onarriving, however, in the draw- 
ing-room ofthe academy, | was overcome with 
an agitation that astonished me. My teeth 
chattered and limbs shook as if affected by an 
ague; and when I heard a light footstep ap- 
proaching, my heart thumped till the pulsations 
seemed audible. The door opened, and, be- 
fore | could advance a step Catharine flew into 
my arms and burst into tears. I was quite as 
much affected. To be sure, I had met with 
some kind friends; but separated entirely from 
all my relatives, in a foreign land, | was in a 
measure an isolated being. The heavy, weary 
feeling of solitude and desolation seemed to 
vanish in finding sympathy and affection in one 
human being. All Catherine could utter was, 
‘Dear brother, I am happy to see you.’ 

‘* it was some time before either of us reflect- 
ed on the impropriety of our conduct, which 
was well enough when Catharine was a child, 
butno longer comported with a more mature 
age. KRecollecting herself, she took a seat, 
blushing deeply, while 1 looked equally con- 
fused. Before my arrival, 1 had a thousand 
things to say, and now conversation dragged 
on irksomely to both of us. It was only the 
next day that we could talk freely. Even then 
I felt a restraint and fear entirely new me, and 
Catharine at times seemed to feel the same.— 
She had changed less in growing up than I had 
expected—her eyes, hair, and the general con- 
tour, were almost identical. Her form was, 
perhaps, rather under common size, but a mo. 
del of regularity and grace. _The expression of 
her countenance was formerly gay; it now wore 
a tinge of melancholy, though cccasionally light- 
ed up with the radiance of her younger days. 

‘* As to my protege’s future residence, I con- 
sulted the principal of the school. She inform- 
ed me that there was a respectable female ac- 
quaintance of hers in New-York, who, she 
knew, would willingly, on her recommendation, 
board Catharine on moderate terms. On return- 
ing home, things were soon arranged to my en- 
tire satisfaction. 

“Every evening I visited Catharine. I was 
extremely fond of music; and she both played 
on the piano and sang with uncommon sweetness 
andexecution. As there were two other agree- 
able young ladies in the house, a number of gen- 
tlemen were there. With her beauty and talents, 
Catharine was quiteabelle. felt uneasy when 
I saw others near her, or praising her singing 


jand playing. In spite of me, I could not pay 


her a single compliment, even when I felt all 
that others said; yet her eyes always sparkled 
as Lentered the room, or if ] asked her to sing. 


She practised the piecesI liked, and bought 


those I recommended. Whenever a walk was 
proposed in the evening, she took my arm. I 
became so particular in dress that my partner, 
struck with the change, cut many sly jokes on 
my dandyism. At first, I found the young men 
that visited Catharine pleasant; but afterward, 
Just in proportion as they were talkative or wit- 
ty, FE felt a growing dislike for them, which I in 
vain tried to repress. Among the rest there 
wasa young lawyer, named Selwyn, a man of 
much information, genteel manners, and amiable 
disposition. He was often near Catharine; and 
of all others the most disagreeable to me. I 
wondered what she could see attractive in him; 
for she evidently was pleased with his conversa- 
tion. During the day 1 was moody and absent- 
minded, and waited with impatience till my hour 
for visiting came. 


‘* One evening, being unoccupied, I went to 
see Catharine immediately after dinner. The 
servant informed me, as I entered, that the fami- 
ly was out, but would soon return. I had often 
wished to be alone with her; yet my heart throb- 
bed so voilently, and my tongue stuck to the 
roof of my mouth, that I could scarcely utter a 
word. She looked confused also. 

*** Brother,’ said she, after a momentary 
pause, ‘I am happy to speak with you a mo- 
ment alone. I expect to leave here soon.’ 

“ * Leave here soon, Catharine’ I exclaimed, 
starting. ‘For mercy’s sake, where are you 
going ?? 

‘**1 have been too long a pensioner on your 
bounty, and—’ 

“ * Never mention it again, Catharine, if you 
would not wound my feelings. You have been 
my greatest—my only happiness.’ 

“ Her eyes filled with tears; but she assumed 
some firmness, as if her mind had been made 
up before. 

““*I feel, my dear brother, the whole extent 
of your kindness; but I would be unworthy of 
myself and your generosity, were Ito remain a 
dead weight on your hands, when your libe- 
rality has placed me in a condition to support 
myself. A teacher of music and drawing is 
wanted in afemale school not far from the city, 
and with the recommendations I can obtain from 
Troy, I am sure of getting the situation. For 
the last two ming I have laboured indefatigably 
to fit myself for such a place,and I hope my 
success has not been contemptible.’ 

“I would have interrupted her, but she spoke 
with a resoluteness which deterred me. Ap- 
proaching her, I took her hand. 

‘** My dear Catharine, I had hoped we should 
never more be separated.’ 

** She looked down, as ifovercome with emo- 
tion. 

“You will not now leave me,’ I continued. 
‘It seems as if fate had united our destinies, and 
my mind has so dwelt on you alone, that the 
world would be to me a blank without you.’ 

“ Catharine turned partly from me, but with- 
drew not her hand, which tremblingly returned 
the pressure from mine. 7 

“*Tt is useless to tell youl love you. Will 
you be mine, Catharine?’ 

No,’ sobbed she, painfully, ‘I cannot; I 
will not.’ 

““* Then, Catharine, you do not love me? you 
will not be mine?” 

“ * Never, never,’ cried she, bursting into a 
flood of tears, and rushing out of the room. 

**I stood a while fixad to the spot, and then 
hurried off almost unconscious. The mere pos- 
sibility of losing Catharine had never intruded 
itselfon me. So thoroughly did our tastes har- 
monize, so quickly did we understand each other 
in every glance, so complete appeared our fee]- 
ing of happiness when together, that she had 
as it were become incorporated with all my 
thoughts and hopes. The idea of losing her 
was like blotting out my whole moral nature. 

“ As I went wildly out of the house, the mu- 
latto servant was on the stairs rather in my way; 
I gave him a kick that rolled him heels over 
head. Though it was done with considerable 
force, yet he jumped up laughing good-humour- 
edly. The poor fellow, knowing that I was 
generally jocular, and having often received 
money from me, never suspected but that it 
was a little horse-play, and I was gone before he 


caught a sight of my furious countenance.— - 


Afraid to trust myself at home, I walked down 
to the Battery to distract my feelings. The 
salutations and nods of acquaintances had the 
effect of recalling me somewhat to myself, with- 
out at all tranquillizing me... Leaning against 
atree, | gazed on the throng promenading 
through the alleys, or seated on the benches 
looking out upon the tranquil bay. ‘Well,’ I 
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muttered, ‘this isa rare place for people to 
come to for pleasure; a little, cooped up piece 
of ground, not large enough to graze a Shetland 
cow, bounded on one side by arow of houses, of 
all shapes and colours, and on the other by a 
sheet of water that dazzles your eyes out. How- 
ever, it is good enough for the fools of both 
sexes that assemble here, like a flock of chat- 
tering swallows, of a summer evening. Those 
dresses may be the fashion,—they look as if 
human ingenuity or rather stupidity had been 
taxed to its utmost to make their bodies as ridi- 
culous as their minds.’ 

** An aged beggar approached me; a feeble, 
decent-looking old man, that I had often reliev- 
ed before, and supplicated charity. ‘Get out 
of my sight, you vagabond!” I exclaimed; ‘the 
public provides for you, and nothing begs but 
impudence and rascality.’ 

‘¢ The venerable mendicant turned away, and 
before he was out of sight my heart fell. Just 
then a burst of laughter, intermingled with gig- 
gles and titters, from a group of dandies and 
belles, quite overcame me. ‘Fools and co- 
quettes!’? 1 cried, half-aloud, and hurried off 
through the serried press of gayety and fashion. 

© On returning to the store, my partner was 
holding a parcel of letters in his hand, and re- 
lated to me the last news from Europe. I lis- 
tened with astolidity of countenance that would 
have explained my state of mind, had his own 
not been fully occupied. His voice ran on'for a 
good half-hour, without leaving one distinct im- 
pression on my memory. | 

“<¢Well,’ inquired he, in conclusion, ‘what 
think you of the state of affairs?’ 

“ ‘Yes, sir,’ I replied, with a most unmeaning 
stare. 

“ ‘Yes!’ said he, with some surprise. 
Do you agree with me” 

‘Agree? Qh! ay, certainly.’ 

“Very well. Then take a pen, and let us 
calculate a little.’ 

“I did as directed. : 

‘*¢ That pen won’t write! don’t you see it is 
split” continued he. ‘Here, take this.’ 

‘*He placed another in my hand. 

* ‘Now state the sum. Twenty packages at 
a hundred dollars each. Write on.’ 

“I marked away intently on the paper. 

*** Bless me! take some ink. What are you 
scratching the paper with a dry quill for? Here 
is the inkstand.’ 

‘*As the standish was offered, I plunged in 
the quill till the barrel was filled, and in taking 
it out, spilled the ink all over the paper. 

‘* *Your pen is too full, man. Knock a portion 
out.’ | 

‘* According to direction, I struck my pen 
against the side of the desk so violently, that 
the ink was sent over my partner’s face and the 
bosom of his shirt,—one of the neatest men, by- 
the by, in the world. 

““Vake care of what you are about,’ exclaim- 
ed he, somewhat vexed, and wiping his visage- 
*You have covered my clothes with ink.’ 

“ ‘Ink,’ said I, hesitatingly, and handed him 
the standish. 

‘What inthe devil do you mean” cried he 
jumping up in a passion. ‘Do you mean to in- 
sult me’? answer me, sir.’ 

** *You are right, sir.’ 

** The clerks, who were not far off, ran up at 
this singular scene, and interposed in order to 
prevent mischief between me and my partner, 
who was a very choleric, though excellent man. 
1 stood all the while wrapped in my meditations. 

‘**Answer me,’ shouted my partner, ‘are you 
deaf as a post?’ 

‘* « Post! which post, sir? I’ll go to the office | 


‘How? 


and see.’ 


‘Thereupon I walked out without saying an- 
other word, My partner said to one of the 
clerks, ‘Follow him; he must be drunk.’ 

_*** Oh, no,’ answered the clerks, ina body, 
‘that is impossible. He never drinks,’ 

** *?Tis strange. You need not follow him. 
To-morrow we will see.’ 

“I never thought more of the post-office, but 
rambled about till overcome with fatigue, anc 
then returned tomy lodgings late atnight. I 
remembered indistinctly that I had paid not 
much attention to my partner, and feared I had 
committed blunders. The dext day being Sun- 
day, L remained within doors, taking no suste- 
nance but two or three crackers. 

** While sitting-in my room, Selwyn, the 
lawyer before mentioned, steppedin. 1: was the 
first time he had visited me. After some indif- 
ferent conversation he observed, that knowing 
the relation in whieh I stood to Catherine, he 
had called to speak with me on a subject of 


great interest for his welfare. I bade him pro- 
ceed. ‘I bave,’ continued he, ‘a great af- 
fection for her; and without - being positive, I 
flatter myself of standing not badly in her fa- 
vour. Have you any objection to my address- 
ing her?’ 

‘Jt was well that the shades of evening had 
partially darkened the chamber, for my emotion 
was too strong to be concealed. So great was 
my agony, that I grasped the back of my chair 
to keep trom falling. Rallying a little force, I 
told him that I was too unwell to give him an 
answer, or to enter unto explanations, but 
would he call in the morning, I hoped to be in 
better plight. 

‘+ For some time after his departure, my feel- 
ings were wrought up to desperation. Selwyn’s 
conversation had taken me entirely by surprise. 
Yet a thousand little circumstances now occur- 
red to me, that ought to have awakened suspi- 
cion. He had presented Catharine souvenirs, 
engravings, penknives and other toys, and she 
had marked handkerchiefs for him, made watch- 
guards, &c. Had she not also often praised 
his elegant attainments, fine manners, and hand- 
some appearance? I gnashed my teeth, tore 
my hair, and paced the room ina phrensy.— 
Against Catherine I was so enraged, that I al- 
most resolved to challenge the lawyer. I accu- 
sed her of ingratitude, and vague wishes for 
vengeance agitated me. In this mood I went 
to bed, and passed a night of feverish agita- 
tion. ‘The breakfast hour passed in the morn- 
ing without my so much as thinking of it. I ex- 

perienced a sensation of utter prostration. 

“ The time was approching for me to give 
Selwyn areply. I forced my mind to fix itself 
on the matter. ‘ Ifshe does not love me,’ said 
Lto myself, ‘ why should I wish to marry her? 
This is what most persons in love affect to say; 
but true passion only listens to its own sugges- 
tions. We readily flatter ourselves that a better 
acquaintance or assiduous attention will event- 
ually win reciprocal affection. Lsoon reflected 
that my situation with respect to Catherine was 
a delicate one; andthat could I even exercise 
power over her, it would be ungenerous and 
cruel. In the very storm of my feelings, I saw 
my duty too distinctly to be mistaken. 1 resolv- 
ed to leave her to her own untrammeiled 
choice, and to accede to any match agreeable 
to her wishes. It cost me much to come to 
this resolution, and I felt as if | had severed 
every tie to existence. But that kind of calm 
svon followed which always attends the con. 
sciousness of having done our duty. The law- 
yer, on arriving, expressed his regret at my 
pallid appearance, and thanked me so heartily 
for my prompt assent to his wishes, that I gave 
him my hand cordially at his departure. 

** And what am I to do now” said I, spring- 
ing up and walking rapidly about the room. 
‘Live here to be jeered and mocked at? for con- 
ceal my feelingsl cannot. A broken heart reads 
very well in the pages of romance; but a disap- 
pointed lover in ordinary life is a laughing-stock 
for the community. Their pity would be as un- 
supportable. Lwill not have my feelings looked 
hinto and publicly operated on, like an agonized| 
patient under the hands of a surgeon. 1 will go. 
where Lam not known. Catharine will have a 
protector, and I have no farther tie here. Vil 
go to the South—New Orleans—any where. 
What do I care for cholera or yellow fever!’ 

“ My resolution was promptly taken; but I re- 
solved not to say a word till all my preparations 
were made, knowing that my partner would ob 
ject strongly. Two days had elapsed without 
my having seen Catharine. The third, I went 
to take my last adieu of her, as I doubted not 
she would accept Selwyn. I had steeled myselt 
to the utmost, and felt quite confident that | 
could go through the interview with firmness. 
As I knocked at the door, it fell on my ear like 
a death knell. All my fine resolutions vanislied 
in a moment, and | was ushered in by the ser- 
vant almost in a comatose state. Catharine en- 
tered, very simply dressed, and very pale; yet | 
had never seen her look more lovely. Instead 
of running*to me with her accustomed gayety, 
she advanced slowly, and we shook hands in si- 
lence. Lled her toa seat, and commence: the 
usual questions about her health. She looked 
pensively at me. 

*“*You have not visited me for two days, 
brother. Why have you treated your Catharine 
thus?’ 

‘*} made various replies, as writing, business, 
&c., which were in truth mere equivocations. 

“*{ wanted to consult you.’ Here she 
breathed with difficulty, looked down, and then 


continued with a steady but low tone. ‘ Mr.j 


Selwyn has been with me; you know why, as 
he informed me he had your approbation. I 
have no one in the world to look to but you. Do 
you advise me to marry him? 

“TI had now occasion for all my philosophy. 
My nerves felt as if stretched to their utmost 
tension; but I resolved to complete the sacri- 
fice, should my heart break the next instant. 

““* Catharine,’ I replied, ‘in this matter fol- 
low your own heart. I wish you to obey that 
without control. As for Selwyn, in point of ta- 
lents, disposition, and respectability, there can 
be no objection.’ 

Then you recommend me to accept him?’ 

*** He is certainly unobjectionable.’ 

“© That is enough,’ she faintly observed, ris- 
ing and turning off; ‘I will obey you in every 
thing.’ 

" : Obey me! Catharine, I do not understand 
you. 

‘* It is enough that you recommend me to 
marry him. Have you not my interest at heart 
—you, who have done every thing for me, and 
can judge much better than a poor inexperien- 
ced girl like me.’ 

**1 have only said that Selwyn is all that a 
gentleman should be; but even then you must 
consult your affections. If you love him—’ 

“ ‘And would you advise me to marry him 
without love?? 

** ¢For others I cannot speak, Catharine. As 
fer myself, I could never enter into a union so 
intimate without the most ardent and reciprocal 
affection. The situation of a woman is more in- 
sulated and unprotected than ours, and the 
world perhaps reasons differently with regard 
tothem. If you think you can live happily or 
contented with Selwyn—’ 

** *Sdy no more,’ she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands, and looking up; ‘I shall never marry-— 
never, never.’ 

*Then you do not love Selwyn?’ 

*« ¢T respect him, even like him: but I shall 
never love.’ 

“ «Tam sorry for it, because—’ I here hesi- 
satcd. 

«Because what?’ asked she intently. 

“TI would have evaded the question, but not 
knowing what to answer, stammered out, 

** * Because I was about quitting New York 
to-morrow.’ 

““She looked affrighted. ‘What! quit New 
York—to-morrow—leave me—why—what do 
you mean? 

“ My heart was now too full, and it burst forth 
in spite of me. 

‘* « Catharine, I love you too deeply to see you 
the wife of another, and [ was determined to 
place distance between us.’ 

“« And do you really love me” she said. ‘Is 
it not mere pity—charity for an orphan?? 

* ¢ Would to God it were!’ 

«Then, indeed, [ am happy,’ she exclaimed, 
and threw herself weeping on my neck. 

*© The revulsion of my feelings was so sudden, 
for a moment 1 was without the power of mov- 
ing or uttering a word. We svon came to an 
explanation. Catharine told me, that even at 
schoel her fancy had dwelt on me alone, and 
that as she advanced in age, and saw more of 
the world, she distrusted her feelings, fearing 
her childish fondness might strengthen into a 
deeper affection; that this at times had rendered 
her melancholy; and that once, during her stay 
at school, having heard it reported I was to be 
married, it had thrown her into fainting fits, 
which her teachers could not understand. She 
said, since her residence in New York, though 
she often flattered herself with having made an 
impression on me, fears obtruded themselves on 
her mind, that I, who had already done so much 
for her, might, out of pure kindness, carry my 
sense of duty further; and it was for.this reason, 
that even while her heart bounded with delight 
at my first avowal, that she, in spite of herself, 
had rejected me. 

‘**Had you,’ continued she, ‘approved my 
match with Selwyn, | would have espoused him 
on the spot, to have destroyed hopes that I fear- 
ed were indelicate and unjust; though I should 
have felt that I was sealing my doom.’ 

‘©On leaving the house, the same mulatto 
servant opened the door that I had treated so 
unceremoniously the last time. 

“ «Mr. Ferguson,’ said he, ‘a joke is a good 
thing sometimes; but I don’t like it when it 
comes in the shape of a hard kick. [’d much 
prefer it, if in future you would take leave of 
me in the old fashion, with the hand instead of 
the foot. Do you know that you left the print 
of your boot on me in black and blue?’ 

“Oh, never mind it,’ I replied, ‘we are old 


friends, and you ought not to take it amiss that 
I gave you a more lasting farewell than other 
people. Here is a white ointment,’ said I, hand- 
ing him a piece of silver, ‘ that will cure the 
blackness and blueness you complain of.’ 

‘© * Mighty good ointment,’ said he, with a 
gtin, pocketing the money, and looking hard at 
some gold coin I held in my hand; ‘ mighty good 
ointment; but I want something a little more 
yellow for my skin.’ 

“ «Very well; here is something will suit your 
colour exactly,’ I observed, tossing him a few 
coppers. 

“ ¢ Ah, you are too hard for me,’ he chuckled 
as I got into the street. 

‘*] dashed along the streets so happy and so 
much wrapped up in my own thoughts, that I 
ran against several persons, among others the 
old beggar before mentioned. 

‘* «] beg your pardon for running against you 
unintentionally; but I was in a great harry.’ 

*** Running unintentionally against one,’ re- 
plied he, ‘sometimes hurts less than an inten- 
tional word.’ 

“*True. I spoke a little roughly to you the 
other day, and | am sorry for it. Here is some- 
thing for you.’ I drew out some change, looked 
at it a moment, then returning it to my pocket, 
held out a dollar to him. ‘The old man put out 
his hand, but, seeing the coin, drew back. 

** © You have often given me coppers and shil- 
—— said he; ‘why do you now offer me a dol- 
ar?” 

** ‘Because the other day when I was vexed—’ 

*** You hurt my feelings? And to-day you 
acquit your feelings, in paying off the greatest 
injury to me with what is a mere trifle to you, 


So goes the world! | do not want your money.’ . 


*** Indeed, my feelings will not be acquitted, 
no matter what happens. I regretted what I 
had done the moment you had turned away, and 
I looked after you when it was too late. 

‘* «1 ought to be used to all this, yet I feel it 
still; from you more than any one else, for I had 
been used to nothing but kind looks and kind 
words from you. It is very well for rich men to 
say beggars are rascals and impostors, and that 
they gain a great deal by it. But what, except 
misery, can induce a man to submit to the scoffs 
and insults of the world? We are all naturally 
proud and desirous of distinction; and nothing 
but bitter, helpless poverty, can well make one 
own himself dependant on the alms of every 
creature, high and low.’ 

*** You speak too truly, my old friend, and I 
never can forgive myself if you reject my boun- 
ty. 

‘TI saw that the mendicant’s eyes were filled 
with tears, as he turned his head and extended 
his hand to receive my gratuity; and once more 
changing the coin, I gave hima gold piece. He 
pocketed it without looking, and walked hastily 
away. 

‘**1 went down on the Battery to take a turn 
ortwo. The sun was just setting behind banks 
ef golden clouds, and the water rolled in waves 
of the same glittering hue, varied with dark 
shadows where they did not catch the light.— 
There was just breeze enough to slightly move 
the trees, and give a soothing rustle to the foli- 
age. Numerous vessels, with whitened canvass, 
glided majestically on the broad bay; while here 
and there a gayly-painted steamboat, with its 
peopled deck, dashed through its foaming 
course. The blandness of the weather had 
drawn forth the youth and fashion of the city, 
and seemed to spread its purity and life on 
every face. All was to me gayety and loveliness. 
The heavens appeared to me more than usually 
bright, the waters more silvery, the very air 
more elastic. Yet my feelings were like the 
beatic visions of an opium-eater,—so dreamy 
and unreal. 

‘*In my first interval of composure after re- 
turning to the store, I made a somewhat unin- 
telligible apology to my partner for my strange 
behaviour during the last two or three days; 
stating that my mind had been unhinged by cir- 
cumstances that I would shortly explain to 
him. My hilarity was now as remarkable as my 
gloom had been before. I fidgeted about 
from place to place, talked a great deal, and told 
anecdotes, laughing very loud, until the clerks 
chuckled excessively, but more at me than at 
my wit. The next morning I communicated 
my intended marriage to my partner, whose 
countenance immediately cleared up. 

«Indeed, Allan, I am rejoiced,’ said he, ‘to 
hear it is nothing worse, as I had really begun 
to fear that you were mad ordrunk. The soon- 
er you are marred the better; for, to judge of 
your disease from seeing you in the cold and 
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hot stages, I should think you pretty far gone.” 

‘¢ Having no one to consult, and few prepara- 
tions to make, our wedding took place ina short 
time. Though not wealthy, I was in a condition 
to keep house with perfect comfort. 

«¢¢ Three years had rolled away, when, look- 
ing over an English newspaper, I noticed-an in- 
quiry for William Malone, his wife, and daugh- 
ter, who were supposed to have sailed for New 
South Wales or the United States nine years 
before. I could remember no such person, yet 
the name seemed familiar to me. At last it 
struck me thatI had seen it in one or two 
volumes given to me by Catherine’s father,which 
were in my pocket at the time of the shipwreck. 
I hunted up the book, and sure enough I found 
€ William Malone’ written on the margin OF one 
of the pages, partly erased. I then examined 
the other book presented me by Campbell, 
which I had indeed never opened before, and 
discovered ‘ Catherine Dormer’ clearly enough, 
though attempts had been made to efface it.— 
While holding the volumes in my hand, three 
silhouettes fell out, on which were inscribed in 
pencil, * William Malcne, Catherine Malone, 
and Catherine Dormer Malone.’ The last was 
of alittle girl. 1 informed Catherine of my dis- 
covery, and told her I hoped it would enable me 

to trace out her family. She immediately show- 
ed me asmall gold locket she had always worn, 
bearing the letters C. D. M., which we supposed 
might mean the name on the small silhouette. 

** As the investigation might be a long and 
troublesome one, I resolved to go to Europe, 
especially as our mercantile affairs rendered it 
desirable. On arriving in England, Catherine 
and I went to Exeter, where the advertisement 
was dated, I there ascertained that a young 
man, of great respectability but no fortune, 

“named William Malone, had made a runaway 
match with the only daughter of a Mr. Dormer, 
a wealthy landholder; that after expending what 
little he had, and failing in his attempts at farm- 
ing, the husband had left Exeter with his wife 
and a young daughter; but no one knew where 
he had gone. ‘The father and mother of Malone 
had both died soon after the departure of their 
only child, and recently Dormer was also deceas- 
ed; leaving, in the hour of final repentance, the 
whole of his fortune to his daughter and her 
issue. 
readily permitted me to examine his papers.— 
Among them I discovered a letter, in which 
William Malone informed his parents that he 
would sail the next day from Greenock for New 
York,—the day exactly on which I had left 
Europe. 

‘* All this satisfied me pretty well of the pa- 
rentage of Catherine. Many persons also were 
struck with her strong resemblance to William 
Malone; but legal proof was wanting, and no- 
thing else would answer, as there were distant 
relatives well disposed to contend to the utmost 
for the property. How could J show that Wil- 
liam Malone and William Campbell was the 
same? In the church register I found entered, 
* Catherine Dormer Malone,’ as the daughter of 
William and Catherine, at a period very well 
corresponding with my wife’s age. Beyond 
this I could get no further information, 

‘© When I had almost despaired of success, 1 
was told that John Cradock, a faithful old ser- 
vant, had accompanied William Malone’s family 
when they left Exeter, but bad never returned. 
I immediately went to Greenock, to try and 
trace him out. There I ascertained that a John 
Cradock had been a Servant in one of the prin- 
cipal inns, but that he had sailed some years ago 
for America; and that as he was an old man, in 
infirm health, was probably dead. My inform- 
ant stated, he had indeed heard a rumour that 
Cradock was living in New York in great indi- 
gence. I also met with ason of the captain with 
whom I had sailed from Europe, who informed 


me that his father was very particular in filing 


and keeping papers; and that as many of them 


were still preserved, I might probably find. ! followed him to Greenock, and would have 


The executors of Malone, the father, 


give a verdict in my favour. He advised me, 
before bringing an action, to discover John Cra- 
dock, if possible, as he was probably the only 
one that could prove that Campbell was an as- 
sumed name. 

*‘ Asfor additional fortune, I cared little for 
it, and still less for family, in a country where 
talents and virtue constitute the only true dis- 
tinctions. I had first commenced my researches 
to see if Catherine had any near relatives living, 
who might be interested in her fate, and, as in 
every thing else, my ardour was the more exci- 
ted in proportion as I saw a prospect of pene- 
trating the mystery. Perhaps, too, I felt some 
comfort that I could effectually silence a few 
busy tongues, that had thrown out very know- 
ing surmises as to my wife’s origin. 

“ After consulting my lawyer, I had immedi- 
ately written to my partner in New York,ere- 
questing him to advertise in the papers for John 
Cradock, and spare no pains to discover him. 
Until the reception of an answer, I visited my 
relations. 1 found my father and mother alone 


ing both married, and living at some distance 
from them. 

‘“ Upwards of two months had elapsed since 
I had written to America, when, one morning, 
my old New York beggar entered my room. I 
inquired what wonder had brought him to 
Europe.’ 

*T have,’ said he, a letter from your part- 
ner. which will explain every thing.’ 

“The letter stated that the bearer, John 
Cradock, had been immediately found in New 
York, where he had been taken with the rheu- 
matism on his first landing, and from whence he 
had never travelled; and that he had willingly 
agreed to return to his native land for a small | 
gratuity. 

“* When I asked the old man if he knew Wil- 
liam Campbell, he burst into tears, ' 

**¢ Did I know him!’ he exclaimed. * What 
do you know about him?’ . 

“] intreated him to speak freely, as my ques- 
tion sprang from no idle or impertinent curiosi- 
ty. 

“© Yes,’ said the old man, ‘I saw him on board 
when he left his country, and received from 
him what I have carried with me ever since.— 
He pressed me to accept of his watch, but I 
would have died sooner than have robbed him 
of all he had left. We 

‘*Here Cradock drew from his pocket a minai- 
ture inan ebony frame. Notwithstanding the 
length of time, I immediately recognised the 
features of Catherine’s father. 


‘¢ And was Campbell his real name?’ I inquir- 
ed. 


‘©*No matter what it was,’ firmly answered 
the mendicant. ‘ The searollsover every thing 
‘connected with him, and the secret I promised 
to keep shall be as still as his rest” 


** Just then Catherine entered the room, but 
seeing us apparently occcupied, instantly with- 
drew. 

“ * For mercy’s sake!’ exclaimed the old man, 
*who is that young lady?’ 

“*Sheis my wife, and the daughter of Wil- 
liam Campbell.’ | 

‘**How! was he not then lost at sea? I 
thought the whole family wrecked” 


***No. The father and mother perished; but 
I saved the daughter you have just seen.’ 

“ * Thank God! and one of the named of Ma- 
lone still exists?’ 


“William Campbell and William Malone 
were then the same.’ 


hoped to better his fortune in a foreign land, 


name, that his degradation, should he continue 
unfortunate, might not reach his acquaintances, 


among them something to aid my researclies.— | 
In looking them over, ] discovered a letter from 

Willism Campbell to the captain, offering a 

sum rather below the usual price for the passage | 
of himself, his wife, and little daughter. On the | 
back was endorsed, ‘Offer accepted.? This 
was dated the day before the ship sailed. On 
comparing the writing of William Campbell and 
William Malone, they were the same; both were 
on Bath paper, and both marked with a seal 
‘W. M.,’ in cipher. nowemployed an eminent 

counsellor, who told me he had strong hopes of 
etsablishing my wife’s parentage; but at the | 


same time told me candidly that my proof was turn to America, and take up my residence 
not so conclusive that a jury would necessarily | there for life.” , _ 


York, that Catharine was the daughter of Camp- 


“6 They were. Bowed down by poverty, he 
and, perhaps out of ‘false pride, Changed his 


and particularly his hard hearted father-in-law. 


crossed the water with him had he not positive- 
ly refused. No one but his father and mother 

new his destination, nor did they even know 
the name he assumed.’ 


“My chain of evidence was now perfectly 
clear, as it was not difficult to prove by my fel- 
low passengers, some of whom lived in New- 


bell, and the manner of his death. Indeed, so 
conclusive was the proof, that my wife’s proper- 
ty, which is considerable, was given up without 
acontest. I shall renounce businessias speedily 
as I can well wind up my affairs; but I shall re- 


in the family mansion: my brother and sister be- | 


‘Saturpay, NovemsBer 8, 1834. 


Miss Phillips as Lady Teazle. 

The Baltimore American of yesterday says: 
‘Miss Phillips appearing in comedy after tra- 
gedy, is like the goddess who presides as He- 
cate, queen of the dark regions, transformed on 
earth into the smiling Diana:—the divinity is 
the same, though with different attributes. We 
know that it is a stale and ineffectual artifice 
to have recourse to the mythological creations 
for an illustration: to say that a man is as brave 
as Achilles, is to do little towards describing 
him, for the memory and imagination of the 
reader must still supply the image of the hero. 
On this very account, we call in their super- 
natural aid, for the best that we can do towards 
presenting a picture of Miss Phillips in her 
double capacity, is to move the imagination of 
the reader to figure to himself all that is most 
beautifully terrible, and all that is most beau- 
tifully playful. In Lady Teazle she delighted 
and enchanted as much as she fascinated and 
thrilled us in Belvidera and Juliet. The same 
light that lent a touching loveliness to the 
black storm clouds of desolation, sparkled from 
her mind and face to beautify the scene of gay 
existence.” 


A Whaler. 

A yankee sailor writes to one of the editors 
of the Journal of Commerce: ** We went as 
far South as 59 degrees; ran down the Pacific 
shore to 16 South, where we: caught three 
whales,—one of which did us more damage 
than any other during the voyage. He first 
stove the mate’s boat, and put the crew to 
swimming. By the time they were picked up, 
he had stove the second mate’s boat, and turn- 
ing round, broke her up with his jaw in small 
pieces. The crew escaped to the water. The 
smallest pieces of the boat, or whatever was 
floating in the water, seemed to attract his at- 
tention, and he would craunch them to atoms. 
He got one man partly into’ his mouth, but he 
escaped without much injury.” 


“Another Warning, 

A beautiful little girl, named Annette Dias, 
the daughter of a poor widow, residing in 
Greenwich street, New York, was playing on 
Saturday with her’brother in the kitchen, when 
she approached so near the fire, that the flames: 
caught her clothes, and before assistanee could 
be rendered, she was so dreadfully burnt that 
medical aid was useless; she lingered in great 
agony until Sunday morning, when she ex+ 
pired. Verdict—*Death by burning.” 


A Dandy Beggar. | 

A young fellow was taken up in the yard of 
a house in Boston, a day or two sinte,asa sup- 
posed thief, but it appears that he was waiting 
for one of the female domestics, with whom 
he was acquainted. On appearitig at the police 
office, he was found to be @ young man who 
in the day time promenades the street, dressed 
in the extreme of fashion, with ruffles to his 
wristbands, but at nightfall he assumes the 
habiliments of a beggar, and goes round beg- 
ging cold victuals, which he deposits in a large 
butter box, and carries to his home, which he 
calls bachelor’s hall. It was searched, but no- 


\ 


--—— 


wearing apparel, and his box of cold meats: . 
He is said to be perfectly temperate, but in 
corrigibly lazy, and an incurable libertine. 


A Den of Thieve . of 
Three boys were taken to the New York — 
Police office on Saturday, on acharge of grand 
larceny. 
Mrs. Hannah Smith, who, though of negroex- 
traction, would pass for a white woman, and 
in whom all the vices of our white and black 
population would seem to be united, stated that 
the boys were in her employ, and lived imher 
house, (an infamous brothel frequented by 
whites and blacks,) No, 12 Anthony street. 
She added, that on Thursday night, while her 
husband was asleep, the boys took a-key from 
his pocket, opened the bureau, stole $40 or $50 
therefrom, and then went to the theatre. In 
their absence she discovered the robbery, and 
hearing that they were gone to the races, she 
had them pursued and taken, and on their per- 
sons found two $10 bills, which she identified 
as her property. The boys, in their examina- 
tion, says the Transcript, charged each other 
with the robbery; and one added that he did 
not think he deserved to be sent to prison for 
robbing such a notorious thief as Mrs. Smith. 
“Moreover,” says he, “it can’t be a crime for 
one thief to rob another; I don’t dare to tell all 
I know about her, or I could tell how she has 
robbed and plundered all her life time; how 
she has enticed sailorsand young men into her 
house by means of girls that lived there, and 
then made them drunk, and while they were 
asleep, robbed some of ’em of six and seven 
hundred dollars at a time; I don’t dare tell all 
I know, but I could tell you something about 
her, if I dared, that would make your hair 
stand onend.” ‘They were all committed. 


4 ‘LITERARY. 

The “Districr Scnoon,” by J. Orville Tay- 
lor, is the title of a volume that has just been 
published in New Yorkyby Harper & Bro- 
thers. It is addressed to parents and teachers, 
andin the language of Professor Duer, who 
warmly recommends the work, the style,though 
eminently clear & forcible,is plain & unlabored, 
but the subjects of which it treats, are of tha. 
very highest importanee. We hav fouud lei- 
sure to examine but a féw» chapters of the 
work; enough, however, to satisfy us of ‘its 
merits. It has been read and warmly recom- 
mended by such men as Professor Nott, Dr. 
Mathews, Col. Stone, the Rev. Mr. Parker, 
and others equally well known to the public. 
The work is one that should be in the posses- 
sion of every pareut‘and teacher in the United 
States, and we cannot better show its character 
than by offering an extract, which we do from 
the first chapter. It is addressed to parents, and 
its truth and propriety will be readily ac- 
knowledged by all. 


Duty of Parents in Educating their Chil- 


There has been much said and written on the da- 
ties of parents; and it is well that this subject has 
been so frequently and ably discassed, for there is 
no other of greater importance, In what will now 
be said, there may be nothing new; and [I shall feel 
Satisfied im bringing to notice come of the daties » 
which many have trequently felt and performed. 
Many ‘of the daties of parents, respecting their 
children’s education, have heretofore been treated 
in too general a manner. We need not only to be 
reminded of our duties, bat to be reminded in such 
a manner that we shall see and feel them, and be as- 
sisted in doing them, Parents who educate their, 
children in the district school have many duties pe- 
culiar to themselves; and they are such as have not 
been sufficiently enforsed by former writers on this 
subject. tis my dlesign to notice these more parti- 
cularly, and to sdit my remarks'tothose parents who 
have the means of the district school only for the 
education of their children. Many of these parents, 


thing was found excepting a trunk of elegant 
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leisure to attend such while they were young, do not} pect the teacher to bring them under an orderly, re- 


so readily perceive the advantages of knowledge, | 


and consequently are apt to neglect a better provision 
for the education of their children, To such, parti- 
cularly, we hope that what may be said will be both 
acceptable and useful. ; 

The first duty which parents owe to their chil- 
dren is self-examination. Are you what you wish 
your chilcren to be? Have you that evenness of 
temper, that government over your own heart, 


thoughis, and actions which you would like to see in| 


your children? Have you that justice, industry, and 
frugality which you desire your children to possess? 
Do you consider yourself at all times a proper ex- 
ample to your family? Such questions, or similar 
ones, should you put to yourself before you assume 
the responsible duties of forming the character of 
others. ‘To educate your children, in the full 
sense of the term, is to form their characters,—to 
give them a character which will Jast, not only 
through time, but through eternity. 

Parents are the natural guardians of their children. 
To you is committed the protection and education of 
those whom God has given you; and you will be ace 
countable for the faithfulness or unfaithtulness in 
which you perform this duty. You have strong obli- 
gations and high duties to society, to your country, 
and to your friends; but much stronger, and infinite- 
ly higher ones to yourselves, to your children, and 
your Creator. Every man and woman has the care 
of his or her own heart and ways, and the hearts and 
ways of those who are helpless and ignorant, but yet 
committed to their trust. Parents may receive li- 
berty and protection from government,—they may 
receive comforts and enjoyments from society, but 
from these sources they can receive but little aid in 
the primal education of their children, This is a 
work which belangs to themselves exclusively. ‘To 
parents is entrusted the infant mind when it begins 
its immortal career 

But, from the supposed insensibility and incapa- 
city of the child, during the three or four first years 
_of its existence, parents often neglect the education, 
or the formation of the character, at that early but 
susceptible age. Many parents seem not to observe, 
that the infant commences acting and learning from 
the first moment of its existence. ‘hey see not that 
every look from its mother, every notice from its 
father, every animate and inanimate object which 

ts its attention, every sound and tone of voice, and 
amily circumstance, are forming a character in the 
child, making impressions which will control and 
endure, and giving some kind of an education, ei- 
ther good or bad, which will influence the aiter-life. 

Parents who do not perceive the wakeful attention 

and deep susceptibilities of early childhood, are not 
careful how they order their own conduct before 
their ofispring, nor are they guarded in their ex- 
pressions, and thus insensibly form a character 
which all their after instruction and good example 
will never change. Parents should know the ea- 
pacities of their children,—ascertain what passion 
or propensity is acquiring undue strength, and how 
tar the child is capable of receiving wholesome re- 
straint and-moral instruction. They should see that 
circumstances, apparently fortuitous, often have 
great influence; if not carefully observed and dili- 
gently counteracted, they will give to the early cha- 
racter a strong bias, which will be unhappy in its 
tendency. 

The mother has the whole education of her chil- 
dern till they are three or four years old. During 
this time she may stamp a eharac'ter, which will re- 
main through lite. She may so mo'erate the pas- 
sions, restrict the appetites, correct the desires, and 
obtain such a government over the ehild’s mind and 
affections, as to form the most decided character. 
Alter the child commences going to school, much of 
its time is sll spewt with the parents. The duties 
of parcots are relieved by the teacher but a short 
time. The watchtulness and care of the parent, at 
this period, when the child is meeting with new 
companions, new modes of government, and an in- 
creased number of, objects, which are exerting a 
strong influence, should be greater than before. 
i! the privilege of a school be enjoyed, the edu- 
cation of the children belongs, in a great degree, 
to the parent. By the parent it must be commenced, 
carried forward, and completed. 

‘Parepts leave the education of their children%too 
much with the schoolmaster. You appear to think, 
that providing your offspring with food and clothing 
is all that is required of you: the education, the for- 
mation of the character, you say, belongs to the 
teacher. This cannot be. Your example, compan- 
ions, Opinions, and expressions, will all unite with 
the teacher’s instructions. You should, instead of 
trusting all to the teacher, co-operate with him, 
unite your labours with his, and ascertain the in- 
fluence of the teacher and the inftuence of the school 
upon the child. Do not speak unfavourably of the 
teacher before your children, but teach them: to love 
the instructor and the school room, and at all times 
to be obedient. If your children are under good yo- 
vernment at home, it will greatly aid the teacher in 
managing them at school; but, if the government at 
home is bad, it will be difficult for the instructor to 

control their conduct, or establish any government 
over them during the school hours, You often com- 
plain of the defective government of the teacher, yet 
do not perceive that the children are under no re- 
straint athome. You, perhaps, have indulgedthem 
in every whim and desire; subdued but few of their 
vicious inclinations; suffered them to grow up dis- 
obedient and inattentive: and now, how can you ex- 


spectful behaviour et school? Do not find fault with 
the teacher till you have examined your own govern- 
ment, and ascertained how far you have fitted them 
forobeying or disobeying others. 


A Death Scene. 

We are enabled to offer another strong pas- 
sage from the Cruise of the Midge. Our read- 
ers have not forgotten the Englishman who 
rescued De Walden from the blood thirsty 
Spaniards, and who’afterwards conducted the 
polacre with her cargo of slaves to Havana. 
He afterwards made an attempt upon the life 
of Lieut. Brail, the commander of the Midge, 
and was subsequently arrested after a fierce 
struggle, during which he was wounded by 
one of the marines named Lennox. We sub- 


join a sketch of his last hour:— 


The daylight had entirely failed by the time we 
reached the cell where Adderfang lay. We were 
met at the door by a Carmelite priest, who appear- 
ed in great wrath, and muttered something about a 
“Herctico condenado.” We entered. It was an 
apartment of the same kind as the one in which 
Lennox had been confined, and had a low pallet on 
one side, fronting the high iron-barred window. 
From the darkness I could merely make out that 
some person lay on the bed, writhing about, appa- 
rently in great pain. A candle was brought, aud 
we could see about us. It shone brightly on the 
person of a tall bushy-whiskered desperado, who 
lay on the bed, covered by a sheet, groaning and 
breathing very heavily. I approached; his features 
were very sharp and pale, his lips black, and his 
heard unshaven; his eyes were shut, and his long 
hair spread all over the pillow. mK 

He appeared to be attended by a slight, most 
beautiful Spanish girl, apparently a fair Mulatto, 
who was sitting at the head of the bed, brushing 
away the musquittoes, and other night flies, with a 
small bunch of peacock’s teathers, with the hot tears 
trickling do-vn her cheeks, and over her quivering 
lips, until they fell on her distracted and heaving 
bosom. But she was silent; her sobs were even in- 
audible; her grief was either too deep for utter- 
ance, or the fear of disturbing the dying moments of 
her lover made her dumb. : , 

“QO, Woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!” 

Hearing a bustle in the room, Adderfang now 
spoke, in a low and interrupted voice—it was in 
Spanish. 

**Padre, do not persist—I do not want your ser- 
vices—-vou cannot smooth my pillow-—do not 
therefore try to strew more thorns there—Heaven 
knows they are nnmerous enough, and sharp enough 
already.” 

‘*Can this be the villain who stabbed me?” said J, 
somewhat moved. 

Lhe poor girl at this stooped down, and whisper- 
ed something into his ear. 

“Ah!” said he, ‘fl had forgot—I had forgot; but 
your tears scald me, Antonia—hot—hot;” and with 
a sudden effort, as if ashamed to evince how much 
he was suffering, and a fierce energy, he controlled 
the twitching of his feverish limbs, clasped his 
hands on his bosom, and opening his blood shot 
eyes for the first time, took a steady survey of us. 
He then glanced to the jailer. 

**This is the captain of the felucca, who was 
stabbed by you,” said the Spaniard. He nodded. 
“This is the English marine Lennox, who came up 
with the guard and took you prisoner.” 

I could not held remarking, when Lennox was in- 
troduced to him, that the wounded man smiled bit- 
terly, as much as to say—‘‘l know him but too well, 
and he has fearful cause to know me. Mr. Brail,”’ 
said he, (I had to stoop te cateh his words, he 
spoke in so low a tone,) ‘I am aware of the object 
of this visit—it is all proper. Let the eseribano 
there get his paper ready; I shall make short work 
of the confessional,” 

‘The man sat down, Adderfang again shut his 
eyes, and seemed for a few moments to be gathering 
his thoughts about him; at length— 

*T acknowledge that I stabbed the English Lieute- 
nant Brail, and robbed him afterwards; and that the 
English marine, Lennox, acted nobly and honorably 
in coming to the assistance of his officer. He was 
the man who wounded me. There you have it all; 
enugross it, and I will sign it.” 

As if desirous of being heard distinctly, he had, as 
he pronounced these words with difficulty, in de- 
tached sentences, raised himself on his left arm, and 
now, as if exhausted, he fell back with his head on 
poor Antonia’s lap. There was a long pause. 

why,” said the Juez at length—‘‘why did 
you waylay Mr. Brail?” 

“For two reasons,” replied the dying bravo; 
**first, beeause | harboured revenge for the destruc- 
| tion of my vessel by him on the bar of the African 


river; secondly, because he took my last stiver from 
me at the gaming table.” 

“Evil motives both, my son, to be entertained by 
any, but especially by one standing on the threshold 
of eternity. Let me send for a priest, that he may 
shrive you, and probably, with God’s blessing, in- 
duce you to repent before you go hence.” 

I turned to look at the person who spoke. He was 
a tall and very dark Spaniard, his age might have 
been sixty, and his short and scanty hair was of a 
silver grey. He was plainly dressed in black, and 
Sat at a small table, and opposite to him the eseri- 
bano, or notary, with his paper before him, and pen 
ready wet with ink. 

‘It is of no use, and I will not,” said Adderfang; 
** besides, if l am any thing at all, 1 am a Protestant 
—and as the tree falls, so must it lie—it is a part of 
my creed—creed!” he here interjected to himself 
with great bitterness—* my creed! whatever it may 
be of yours, and I feel that all the roots that knit me 
to the earth have already parted, save one; therefore, 
let me die, if not in peace, at least in quietness.” 

He stopped to take breath, and when he proceed- 
ed, it was in a voice even more weak and trembling 
than before. 

**Yes, Heaven knows, villain as I have been, that 
they have all snapped but one”--and he caught the 
hand of the pour girl, and tried to place it on his 
heart, but his strength failed him. She wept aloud 
at this unexpected burst of feeling, and the contagion 
of her tears extended even to the stony heart of the 
wounded man himself. The iron had at length en- 
tered into his soul, and what the retrospect of his 
own ill-spent life—what the intensity of his present 
agony, and the fearful prospect before him through 
eternity, could not wring from him, now flowed at 
the sight of the poor girl’s misery, as if his bosom 
had been a tender woman’s, He wept aloud. 

** Yes—my evil courses have but too justly es- 
tranged all my kindred from me; one triend has 
dropped off after another, until, in the prime of life, 
after having squandered a handsome patrimony, and 
having been educated as a gentleman, with every 
thing around me that ought to have made me happy, 
to this have T come at last!”? He groaned heavily. 
**You see before you, Mr. Brail, not a fend, but an 
everuday villain—a man not naturally wicked—one 
who did not love evil for evil’s sake, but who be- 
came the willing slave of his passions, and held no 
law, human or divine, in reverence, » hen they were 
to be gratified. Ay, Thomas Adderfang, here you 
jie on a death-bed from violence--from a wound sus- 
tained in the act of stabbing and robbing another, to 
gratify revenge, and the paltry desire of repossessing 
money squandered at the gaming-table, and with the 
certainty that, if a miracle interposed, and yuu re- 
covered, your life would still be taken on the seaf- 
fold. Aye, here you lie,” continued he with increas- 
ing energy, ‘‘without one soul in the wide worid to 
say God bless you, or to close your eyes when you 
are gone, but my poor Antonia here.” 

Here the poor girl’s anguish became uncontrolla- 
ble, although she could not have understcod what he 
said, and she threw herself on the bed, in such a 
position as to give her paramour great pain; a shud- 
der passed over his face, and he enceavoured to tura 
himself round, so as to gain an easier position. In 
the action the wound in his sid2 burst out afresh, 
and presently a dark puddle coagulated on the sheet 
at his right side. The doctor of the prison was in 
immediate attendance, and applied sty pties,to stanch 
the bleeding; all the time he seemed in a dead taint 
-—-he made no movement, and when the wound was 
dressed, and he was placed on his bed, I did not 
know, as} bent over him, whether the spirit had fled 
or not. 

Lennox, with the judge’s permission, now tock 
one of the candles from the table, and held it to his 
tace— he still breathed. But in the silence within the 
room, lL perceived that the weather without begas to 
grow gusty and boisterous; 1 could hear the rain lash- 
ing against the wall of the prison, and the blast howl- 
ing tound the roof, and threatening to extinguish the 
candle. The freshness of the night wind, however, 
reanimated the sufferer in a wonderful degree; and 
when Lrose, with an intention ot closing the shuiters, 
10 prevent the rain beating through on hisiace, as he 
lay propped up on the poor girl’s bosom, fronting 
the warrow aperture, he had strength enough to ask 
me, ina low husky voice, ‘‘to leave it open, the 
coolness and moisture revived him.” 

Lennox now spoke—“ Mr. Adderfang, I have come 
on purpose to say that 1”—his voice faltered, and he 
leant against the wall for a brief space—*‘to say that 
I forgive you—ay, as freely as | hope God will tor- 
give me at the last day. Give me your hand, Mr. 
Adderfang, and say you forgive me also, for having 
wounded you.” 

The dying man shrunk from him, and drew his 
hand back—‘*No, no, Saunders, you cannot be sin- 
cere, you cannot be sincere; you cannot have forgot- 
ten her injuries, you cannot have forgotten your 
own. 

**Yes,” said the poor fellow solemnly, “I have 
prayed for many a long year that I might be able to 
forgive you—even you, and my prayer has been 
beard at last. Oh,if you would even at the ninth 
hour appeal tothe same merciful being, might he 
not show his mercy to your dying soul?” | 


“I cannot—I cannot pray,” said Adderfang, as 
impetucusly as his weakness would let him—*‘] can- 


} not pray—lhave never prayed, Saunders—oh, would 


to God Lhad! would that I could redeem but one 
short week! But it would be of no avail,” groaned 


he, in a low altered tone—*‘all has been f: 


ed—I have been the slave of an irrevocable destiny— 
I could have acted no otherwise than | have done, 
and if there be a hereafter. and a God” ——= 

‘‘Ifthere be!” said I, ‘*Heaven have mercy on you, 
Mr. Adderfang, and turn your heart even now in 
your extremity.” 


“Oh! Mr. Brail, I know myself—I am quite con- 
scious of my inherent wickedness—the damning con- 
viction is burned in on my heart, that even if lL were 
to recover, I should again fall into the same courses; 
fam quite certain of it: so why appeal to the Invisi- 
bie”-—he paused, and gasped for breath —**why in- 
sult heaven with vain promises of amendment, which 
I could not, and would not keep, were I to survive? 
why play the hypocrite now? why lie to God, when” 
—here he put his hand to his side, as if in great suf+ 
fering —*‘when, if there be such a being, | must, in 
all human probability, appear before him in half an 
hour, when no lie will serve me? But let me do 
an act of justice—yes, call the priest” he now spoke 
in Spanish—‘*‘call the priest. Rise, Antonia, and 
kiss me; you are another victim’”—he groaned again 
—*] promised you marriage before | wove my web 
of deceit round your inuocent heart—you have often 
prayed me to remember that solemn promise since 
you were ensnared, and I have as often laughed you 
to scorn, or answered you with a brutal jest—1 will 
accede to your request now, call the priest, let him 
be quick, or death will prevent”—He swooned again. 

Presently the venerable friar, without any trace of 
his anger at the previous rejection of his services, 
was at hisbedside. I never shall forget the scene, 
It was now guite dark; and the two large brown wax 
tapers were flickering in the current of air that came 
strong through the window, and stirred the few hairs 
of the venerable Juez, who sat at the table. The 
lights east a changeful glare on his face, and on that 
of the old priest who was standing beside the pillow 
of the dying man, dressed in his long dark robe, 
with a cord round his waist, supporting a silver crue 
cifix that glanced in the light, and on the tall form 
of the beautiful Spanish girl, that lay across the bed, 
her stockingless fe t covered by a neat grass slipper, 
and on her pale olive complexion and fine features, 
and her hair plaited in three distinct braids, that 
hung down her back, intertwined with black ribbon, 
and sparkling in her large black swimming eye, and 
on the diamondlike tears that chased each other over 
her beautiful features and swelling end more than 
half naked bosom, Lennox and myself were stand- 
ing at the foot of the bed; De Walden was leaning 
on the back of the escribano’s chair, with his face so 
turned asto see that of the wounded man, who lay 
still as death, the yellow light shining, by fits, full 
on his suuburnt complexion and unshaven chin, and 
strong muscular neck, and glancing on the clotted 
curls, that matted in the perspiration wruog from his 
forehead by intense suffering. | 

He gradually recovered. The priest signed to 
Antonia to rise, and J took her place on the bed; he 
placed her hand in that of Mr. Adderfang, who 
looked steadily and consciously at him, but he could 
not speak. The service proceeded, the gusts with- 
oul inereasing, and the rain lashing to a degree that 
almost drowned the old man’s voice. Adderfang 
being unable to repeat the responses, merely ace 
knowledged them by nodding as the service proceed< 
ed; at length when it was asked of him, “Do you 
iake this woman to be your wife?” he made an effort 
and replied distinetly, Yes.” 

Ha—what isthat! A flash of lightning—a loud 
shriek echoed through the room, loud above the 
rolling thunder--and then « convulsive giggle--somee 
thing fell heavily on the floor—the wind howled, the 


lights were blown out—*“* Ave Maria purissima— 


sancia madre—soy ciego—soy ciego!” **Holy Mo- 
ther of God, I am struck blind—I am struck blind!” 
‘The unfortunate girl had indeed been struck by the 
electric fluid, and was now writhing sightless on the 
floor; we endeavoured to remove her, but she had 
got herarms twined round the foot of the bed, and 
resisted all our efforts. ‘* Dexa me morircerca me 
quirido Thomas—ah Dios! dexa me morir aqui.”— 
Lights were immediately procured, and the shutters 
closed; and there lay Adderfang, apparently quite 
sensible, but glaring round him like a wounded 
tiger. I never cao forget the bitter smile that play- 
ed on his haggard features, like the lurid glare ofa 
stormy sunset. I turned away and shudderad, but 
curiosity compelled me to look at him again. He 
shook his head as his eye caught mine, as if he had 
sail—‘* You see the very heavens league against 
me.” He then sighed for some cordial that stood 
on the table; having drank it, it revived him for a 
minute almost miraculously. He again shed a flood 
of tears, and sobbing audibly, clasped his hands on 
his bosom and prayed aloud. Yes, the assassin, the 
libertine, the seducer, for a short minute bent meeke 
ly asa child before the storm of bis sufferings! 

** Oh, Almighty God, whose laws I have so fear- 
fully condemned, hear my prayers for her—hear the 
prayers of one, who dare not pray for himself.” 

A low growling thunder-clap had gradually rolled 
on from a distance as he proceeded, but when he 
this length, it roared overhead ina series of loud ree 
ports, as if @ seventy-four had fired a broadside close 
to us, shaking the dust from the roof and walls of the 
room, and making the whole prison tremble as at 
the upheaving of an earthquake. He ceased—and 
the noise gradually grumbled itself to rest in the 
distance, and again, nothing but the howling of the 
tempest without was heard. 

‘+ The voice of the Almighty,” at length he said, 
speaking in short sentences with great difficulty, and 
in a low sigh-like voice—‘‘yea, the sound of my con- 
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demnation—Heaven rejects, and will not hear my 

rayers. I am ruined and condemned here and 

ereafter—palpably condemned by the Eternal while 
yet on earth, body and soul—body and soul—con- 
demn” —— He ceased-~a strong shiver passed over 
his face—his jaw tell; and Lenox; stepping up to him, 
closed his eyes—stooped his cheek towards his 
mouth tu perceive if be still breathed—then holding 
up his hand, he solemnly said—**He hath departed,’ 


From the Ladies’ Book for November. 
RECEIPTS.---BY MISS LESLIE. 
Pokoberry Jelly. 

This jelly has no taste and is perfectly harmless. 
Jt is used for colouring ice-cream, floating island, 
syllabub, &c. It imparts a beautiful pink tint, very 
superior to that derived from cochineal. | 

When the pokeberries are quite ripe, pick them 
from the stems, and put them in ajar. Set the jar 
(well covered) into a pot of boiling water. When 
the pokeberries have boiled lung enough to burst, 
put them into a linen bag, and squeeze the juice in- 
tu a white pan. ‘lo a pint of juice allow a pound of 
loaf-sugar, broken small. Put the sugar into an 
enamelled preserving kettle, pour the Juice over it, 
and when it has dissolved, hang it over a moderate 
fire. Boil it twenty minutes, skimming it well.— 
Pour it warm into glasses, and tie it up with white 
paper dipped in brandy. [ 

A pint of juice and a pound of sugar will make as 
much jelly as you will be likely to use for eclouring 
in a year, 


Apple Custard. 
Nine large pippin apples. 
A lemon. 
A quarter of a pound of brown sugar. 
A quart of milk, with a bunch of peach leaves or a 
few bitter almonds boiled in it. 
Eight eggs, or the yolks only of sixteen. 
Four table-spoonfuls of Havanna sugar. ; 

‘Tie together a few peach leaves, or break in pie- 

ces a dozen bitter almonds or peach kernets, and 
boil them in milk, Then strain it, and set it away 
to get cold. 
' Pare nine large pippins or bell-flowers, and extract 
the cores with the point ofa knife, leaving the ap- 
ples unbroken. Lay them over the bottom of a 
large deep dish. Fill the holes (from whence the 
cores were taken) with brown sugar, and stick in each 
a slice of lemon, pressing it down into the sugar.— 
Put them into a moderate oven; and when they are 
about half baked, take them out, and set them away 
to get cold. 

Beat the eggs till very light, and then stir them 
into the milk, alternately with the sugar. When 
the custard is well mixed, pour it over the apples, 
set them again into the oven, and bake them Lill quite 
soft, but not till they break. When done, set the 
dish away and let it get cold before dinuer. 

Be sure to have the milk quite cold before you 
stir in the eggs, and let the apples be evld also betore 
you pour the custard over them, previous to their se- 
cond baking. Else the whole will curdle and go to 
whey. 

~ a have no fresh Jemon, the oil of lemon will 
answer the purpose for flavouring the apples. Rose- 
water is a tolerable substitute, | 

Peach leaves for custards may be dried in bunches 
during the summer, to use in the winter. 


Bread Pancakes. 
Seven eggs. 


A quart of milk. : 
Grated stale bread, sufficient to make a thick batter. 

Grafe some stale bread. Beat seven eggs very 
ight, and stir them by degrees into a quart of rich 
milk, alternately with the grated bread, a little ata 
time ofeach, Putin enough of the bread to make 
a thick batter. Bake it on a griddle allowing a la- 
dleful for each cake. Uutter them while hot, and 
strew over them powdered white sugar and powder- 
ed cinnamon, 

Pancakes made with grated bread are much lighter 
and more wholesome than those made with flour. 

Waflles are also very fine when made with grated 
bread instead of flour. 


Mrs. Wigmore’s Molasses Candy. 
One quart of West ludia molasses. 
Half a pound of brown sugar. 
The juice of a large iemon, or twelve drops of strong 
oil of lemon. 

Mix together the molasses and sugar. Butter the 
inside of a skillet, put in the mixture, and boil it ever 
a moderate fire, for three hours. Then put in the 
lemon, and boil it another half hour. Stir it fre- 
quently, and take care that it does not burn. When 
it is thoroughly done, it will cease of itself to boil. 

When it is quite done, butter a square tie pan and 
pour the mixture into it to cool. If sufficiently doil- 
ed, it will be crisp and brittle when cold. If not 
boiled enough, it will be hard, tough, and ropy. 

If you prefer it with ground nuts, blanch half a 
pound that have been roasted and shelled, @iid stir 
them into the mixture, after it has boiled three 
hours. 


The Law. 


BY PROFESSOR GREENLEAF. 

‘¢In the humbler scenes of private life the influ- 
ence of the profession is hardly to be measured or 
imagined. Consider the variety of the municipal and 
social relations, and the legal questions to which 
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they give birth; the numerous instances of unavoid- 
able and involuntary tresspas upon the rights of oth- 
ers; the errors into which even the most cautious 
are betrayed; ihe perpetually recurring misunder- 
standings and misconstructions, and the teuds, which 


inflamed into wide-spreading devastation, or of be- 
ing composed, by timely and honest interposition, 
into firm friendship and peace; consider further the 
easy and familiar intercourse which naturally sub- 
subsists between the members of our profession and 
their tellow citizens, and the effect, either salutary 
or mischievous, of legal opinions, formally pro- 
nounced or casually thrown out, upon such ma- 
terials as these; and all which we have asserted 
will not seem too much tu be said of the law. To 
whom, in the first instance, do the injured resort, for 
redress of their wrongs; the doubting and perplexed 
for the solution of their difficalties; the oppressed, 
for reliet; the dying, for the final arrangements of 
their worldly wealth; the widow and the orphan, for 
their violated rights; and all for the preservation and 
security of whatever is valuable in life, or its modes 
of enjoyment; but to the ministering officers in the 
temple of justice? 

Thus, has it been quaintly but beautifully written, 
* of law there can no less be acknowledged than tha; 
her seat is the bosom of God; her voice,the harmony 
of the world; all things in heaven and earth do her 
homage; the very least as fecling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempted from her power. 

* * * * * * 

** But his responsibilities, as the citizen of a re- 
public, are of peculiar solemnity. Our institutions 
were created, not for the pageantry of an elevated 
execulive, nor the brilliant display of the robes of 
office; but for the security of personal liberty and 
right,—/for the solid advantages afforded by law, the 
means of resistance against lawless aggression, and 
the redress of wrongs; for that which enables us to 
be individually and unitedly happy,in personal quiet, 
secure in the enjoyment of all which we may call 
our own. To us, therefore, seeking safety and hap- 
piness ina free goveroment, there is no object of 
such peerless value ai the Judiciary; regulating as it 
does the movements of the whole machine. It isthe 
only barrier against the desolating flood of wild mis- 
rule, and the encroachments of stern and relentless 
despotism. While the tribunals continue to be fill- 
ed by men of extensive learning, of minds capacious 
and highly gifted, of unblenching courage and uncom- 
promising integrity; however the storms of party 
may beat without the temple of justice, all will be 
peace, security and confidence within. 
~ The equal and upright administration of justice in 
the courts of law will continue to impart stability to 
our institutions, operating as the safety-valve, thro’ 
which oecasional effervescences of popular excite- 
ment may quietly escape. It will disarm the cloud 
ot faction of its errors, and conduct them, harmless, 
to the ground.” 


Genius and Method. 
From a letter of Diderot to Mile. de Voland, published in 
his Memoirs. 

At seven o’clock the company sat down to cards, 
and Messrs. Leroy, Grimm, the Abbe Galiani, and. 
I began to converse. I must teach you to know the 
Abbe, whom perhaps you have looked upon merely 
as an agreeable man. He is something better. 

A dispute arose between Grimm and Le Roy about 
Geniusand Method. Grimm detests method; it is, 
according to him, the pedantry of literature. Those 
that can do nothing, he maintained, but arrange, had 
better not give themselves the trouble; those who 
can learn nothing but by means of arrangements, had 
as well remain ignorant. ‘But,’ said Le Roy, ‘‘it 
is method which makes genius available.”—* And 
which spoils it.” "hey said ya great many things 
which it is not worth while mentioning to you; and 
they would have said a great many more, had not 
Galiani interrupted them. 

**} remember a fable, my friends, which I must 
tell you. Itis rather long, perhaps, but it won’t tire 

ou. 

, *‘One day in the middle of a wood, there arose a 
dispute about singing between the nightingale and 
the cuckoo, Each gave the preterence to his own 
talent. ‘What bird,’ said the cuckoo, ‘has so sim- 
ple, natural, and measured a song as ‘What 
bird,’ said the nightingale, ‘bas a song so sweet, va- 
ried, light and brilliant 2s mine?’ ‘I say few things,’ 
said the cuckoo, ‘ but they have weight and order, 
and one remembers them.’ ‘lam fond of talking,’ 
said the nightingale, ‘but what I say is always new. 
and never wearies. | eachant the woods, the cuckoo 
saddens them. He is so attached to his mother’s 
lesson, that ke never hazards a note he has not learn- 
ed from her. Ll acknowledge no teacher; [laugh at 
rules, and it is when I break through them that lam 
most admired. Where is the comparison between 
your dull method and my happy flights?’ 

‘“‘The cuckoo made many attempts to interrupt 
the nightingale. But nightingales sing forever ,and 
never listen—itisa little tailing of theirs. Our friend, 
carried away by her ideas, ran on without minding 
her rival’s answer, 

. ‘At last however, they agreed to refer the matter 
to some arbitrator. But where were they to find an 
enlightened and impartial judge? They set out in 
search of one. 

‘In crossing a meadow, they fell in with an ass of 
the most grave and solemn aspect. Such length of 


‘Ah,’ said the cuckoo, ‘we are in lack. Our quar 


arise in every business community; capable ot being | 


ears never was seen since the creation of the species. | 


rel is an affair of the ear, and here is an admirable 
pair of them. This is the very judge we want.’ 

‘*The ass was browsing, and never dreaming that 
he was one day to be a judge of music. But stran- 
ger things will sometimes happen. Our two birds 
lighted beside him, complimented him on his gravi- 
ty and judgment, explained the subject of their dis- 
pute, and begged him very humbly to decide it. 

“But the ass, scarcely turning round his clumsy 
head, and continuing to browse most diligently ,made 
them a sign with his ears thathe was hungry, and 
that he was not that day holding a bed of justice.— 
‘The birds insist—ihe ass continues to browse. At 
last, however his appetite was appeased. There 
were some trees planted on the skirt of the meadow. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘go there; and | will come to you. 
You sing and I will digest. 1 will listen toyou, and 
then give youmy opinion.’ 

‘*The birds take flight and perch in atree. The 
ass follows them with the air and step of a chief jus- 
tice. He lay down on the grass, and called to them, 
* Begin; the court will hear you.’ 

** «My lord,’ said the cuckoo, ‘you must not lose 
anotel sing; you mustseize the character of my 
song, and, above all, be pleased to observe itscontri- 
vance and method.’ ‘Then, drawing himself up, «od 
clapping his wings each time, he began to sing, 
* Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckuckoo, cuckoo, cuckuckoo!? 
and after having combined these notes in all possible 
ways, he held his peace. 

** The nightingale, without any preamble, began 
to display her voice, struck into the boldest modula- 
tions, and warbled the most singular and original 
strains. Her song was successively sweet, airy, bril- 
liant, and pathetic; but it was not music for every- 
body. 

‘*Carried away by her enthusiasm, she would have 
sung longer; but the ass, who had been yawning fear- 
fully all the while, interrupted her. ‘Lhave no doubt,’ 
said he, ‘that all that you have been singing is very 
fine, but L can make nothing of it. It seems to me 
to be strange, confused, and incoherent. You are 
perhaps more learved than your rival, but he is more 
methodical than you; and, for my part, I am for me- 
thed.? 

** ‘Now,’ said the Abbe, addressing M. Le Roy, 
and poinung to Grimm with his finger, ‘there is the 
ni htingale—you are the cuckoo—and I am the ass 
who decides in your favour. Good night!’ ” 


The Exile. 
From the Works of the Abbe de La Mennais. 

May God guide the poor exile. He goes wander- 
ing over the earth. 

i have passed through various countries: their in- 
habitants have seen me, and I have seen them; but 
we have not known each other. ‘The exile is every 
where alone. 

W hen at the decline of day I saw the smoke of some 
cottage rise trom the boson of a valley, I suid, ‘Hap- 
py ishe whqreturas at evening to lis fireside, and 
sets himself among those he loves!’ The exile is 
every where alone, 

Whence come those clouds driven by the storm? 
It drives me along like them. But what matters it? 
‘The exile is every where alone. 

‘hose trees are noble, those flowers are beautiful; 
but they are not the flowers nor the treesof my coun- 
try; to me they say nothing. ‘The exile is every where 
alone. 

‘That stream flows gently over the meadow, but its 
murmur is not that which my childhood heard, To 
me it recalls noremembrances. ‘he exile is every 
where alone. 

‘Those songs are sweet; but the sorrows and the 
joys which they awake are not my sorrows vor my 
joys. The exile is every where alone. 

Ll have been asked, ‘Why weepest thou?’ but when 
{ have told, no one wept; for no one understood me. 
‘The exile is every where alone. 

I have seen old men surrounded by children, as 
the olive by its branches, but none of these old men 
called me his son, none of those children called me 
his brother. ‘Lhe exile 1s every where alone. 

Lhave seen young girls smile, with a smile as 
pure as the dawn, on fim they had chosen for a hus- 
band; but not one smiled on me. The exile is every 
where alone, 

i have seen young men, heart to heart, embrace 
each other as if they wished to nave only one exist- 
ence; but uot one pressed my hand, The exile is 
every where alone. 

There are friends, wives, fathers, brothers only in 
our own country, The exile is every where alone. 

Poor exile! cease to lament, every one is banish- 
ed like thyself, every one beholds futher, mother, 
wite, friend, pass away and vanish. 

Our country is not here below; man seeks for it 
here in vain; that which he mistakes for it is only a 
resting place for a night. 

God guide the poor exile! He goes wandering 
over the earth. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN jFASHIONS 
For the second week of September. 


The change from summer to autumnal fashions is 
already begmning to be perceptible. Though dresses 
and pelisses still continue to be of the lightest colors 
and materials, yet hats and bounets are gradually 
assuming darker hues; such as green, blue Louise, 
mauve. ‘he latter color is in great favour. 
ribbons are decidedly preferred to all others, Hats 


| of rice-straw are frequently seen lined with dark- 


Satin? 


colored satin, and trimmed with satin ribbons of the 
same color, 

_Among many superb dresses, composing a wed- 
ding trowsseau, recently prepared in Paris, the fol- 
lowing is particularly admired. 

A robe, of anew kind of silk, called ¢affetas de 
Siam, The jupe exceedingly wide, and lined 
throughout with white Persian. The sleeves im- 
mensely full, confined in regular plaits at the wrists, 
and terminated by rich lace cuffs. The corsage, en 
draperies, having four large plaits on each side of 
the bosom. These plaits extend down the front of 
the skirt, and between them is placed a row of beau- 
tiful leaves, formed of the same material as the 
dress, small at the waist, and gradually enlarging as 
they approach the feet. These leaves, which are 
disposed two by two, are tastened together by a 
small rosette of passamenterie, whence two acorns 
are suspended. All the dresses composing this 
trousseau were accompanied by supporting sleeves 
of a new kind, called mancherons, the effect of 
which is much less stiff and ungraceful than the 
gigots hitherto employed, 

In riding dresses, some essential improvements 
have lately been effected. The tight, close corsage 
which has been worn for several years past, is now 
beginning to be superseded by a body, which in some 
degree approximates to the style of the last century. 
It is cut rather low round the throat, and is open on 
the bosom, displaying a fichu of plaited muslin, 
Some Jadies have, indeed, adopted what may almost 
be termed low corsages, which they wear with mus- 
lin pelerines. 

The sleeves of riding habits, like those of every 
other dress, are worn exceedingly wide. They are 
trequently finished at the wrists by cuffs of worked 
muslin and small gilt buttons. 

For riding, boots or gaiters of black satin are very 
generally worn, The fair equestrians of Paris wear 
nothing,but Swedish gloves. 


For the third week of September last. 

A very becoming and elegant style of evening dress 
consists of a low corsage, plain in front, and drawa in 
slight fulness on the back. With this is worn a sort 
ot pelerine, or, rather, a handkerchief, rounded be- 
hind, and gathered on each shoulder by a bow of rib- 
band. A corresponding bow is placed in the centre of 
the*bosom. Pelerines for evening dresses are made 
low, round behind, descending to the waist, and 
crossed on the bosom, with the ends drawn under 
the waistband. Forg demictoilette, these pelerines 
may betrimmed with quillings of ribbon. 

The attempts to restore flounces are not ye aban- 
doned. We have observed dresses of mousseline 
de laine, and other light and transparent textures, 
trimmed with flounces or festoons of silk. “The fol- 
lowing plan has been adopted to prevent the weight 
of the trimming from tearing the yupe, when the 
latter is composed of mousseline dz laine, or any 
delicate material.. The skirt of the robe, itself, is 
made quite plain, in the usual way. Then there is 
placed under it a silk slip of the same width asthe 
upper skirt, and atthe place where the flounce is 
tastened on, both the slip and dress are tacked to- 
gether. By this means the dress preserves its trans- 
parency and lightness, while at the same time itis 
secured against being dragged and torn by the weight 
of the trimming. 

Several Leghorn hats have recently made their 
appearance at the most fashienable modistes, One 
which we observed afew days ago, was exceedingly 
pretty. It had no other trimming than a wreath of 
small blue-bells encireling the crowu,*and blue sars- 
net riband strings, 


Washington. 
BY THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


‘His mind was great and powerful, without being 
of the very first order; his penetration strong, thoug 
not so acute as that of a Newton, Bacon, or Locke; 
and as far as he saw, no judgment was ever sounder, 
it was slow in operation, being litte aided by in- 
vention or imagination, bat sure in conclusion, 
Hence the common remark of bis officers, of the ad- 
vaniage he derived trom councils of war, where 
hearing all suggestions, he selected whatever was 
best; and certainly ho General ever planned his bat+ 
tles more judiciously. But if deranged during the 
course of the action, if any member of his plan was 
dislocated by sudden circumstances, he was slow in 
are-adjustment, The consequence was, that he of- 
ten tailed in the field, and rarely against an enemy in 
station, as at Boston and York. He was incapable 
of tear, meeting personal dangers with the calmest 
unconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature in his 
character was prudence, never acting ualil every cir- 
cumstance,every consideration, was maturely weigh- 
ed; retraining, if he saw adoubt, but, when once 
decided, going through with his purpyse, whatever 
obstacles Opposed. His integrity was most pure, 
his justice the most inflexible I have ever known, 
no motives of interest or consanguinity, of triend- 
ship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. He 
was, invleed, in every sense of the word, a wise, a 
good, and a great man. “His temper wa® naturally 
irritable and high toned; but reflection and resolu- 
tion had obtained a firm and habitual ascenuncy 
over it. If ever, however, it broke its bonds, he 
| was most tremendous in his wrath. In his expenses 

he was honourable, but exact; liberal in contribu- 
tions to whatever promised atility; but frowning and 
_ unyielding on all visionary projects, and all unwor- 
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thy calls on his charity.. His heart was not warm in 
its affections; but he exaetly calculated every man’s 
value, and gave him a solid esteem proportioned to 
it. His person, you know, was fine, his stature ex- 
actly what one would wish, his deportment easy, 
erect and noble; the best horseman of his age, and 
the most graceful figure that could be seen on horse- 
back. Although in the eircle of his friends, where 
he might be unreserved with safety, he took a free 
share in conversation, his colloquial talents were not 
above mediocrity, possessing neither copiousness of 
ideas, nor fluency of words. In public, when called 
on fora sudden opinion, he was unready, short and 
embarrassed. Yet he wrote readily, rather diffusely, 
in an easy and correct style.—This he had acquired 
by conversation with the world, for his education 
was merely reading, writing and common arithmet- 
ic, to which he added surveying ata later day. His 
time was employed in action chiefly, reading little, 
and that only in agriculture and English history. His 
correspondence became necessarily extensive, and, 
with journalising his agricultural proceedings, occu- 
pied most of his leisure hours within doors. On the 
whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect, in no- 
thing bad, in few points indifferent; and it may truly 
be said, that never did nature and fortune combine 
more perfectly to make a man great, and to place 
him in the same constellation with whatever worthies 
have merited from man an everlasting remembrance. 
For his was the singular destiny and merit, ef lead- 
ing the armies of his country successfully through 
an arduous war, for the establishment otf its inde- 
ndence; of conducting its councils through the 
birth of a government, new in its forms and princi-_ 
ples, until it had settled down into a quiet and or- 
dérly train; and of scrupulously obeying the laws 
through the whole of his career, civil and military, 
of which the history of the world furnishes no other 
example.” 


She Sat Within the Abbey Walls. 


Written on the Grand Musical Festival in West- 
minster Abbey. Poetry by Edmund Smith, Esq. 
—Music composed by Joha Barnett. 


A maiden was there trom her father’s halls, 
A being born to love and bliss: 
She sat within the abbey walls, 
The living form of loveliness, 
A lovelier tace I ne’er had met, 
For she was beauty’s brightest gem; 
’ And her waving tresses of silken jet, 
Were festooned with a diadem. 
Il. 
Her lips, which sham’d the roses red, 
Proclaim’d what words can never speak, 
Though eighteen summers scarce had shed 
Their warmth upon her crimson cheek. 
But faintly fatls deseription’s praise, 
*Twere vain to picture such a scene; 
And even royalty was mark’d to gaze, 
Admiringly on beauty’s Queen. 


That Lovely Girl. 

The Companién to **She sat within the Abbey 
walls.” Poetry by Edmud Smith, Esq.—Music 
also composed by Barnett. 

1. 
That lovely girl enchants me still 
Through each changing scene of pleasure; 
Her brilliant charms with rapture fill 
My soul for such a treasure. 
She seem’d a light from heaven sent: 
A tairy, form’d in faney’s dreams, 
To scatter joy where’er she went, 
Like sunshine on the summer streams. 
I. 
A grace, to mortals rarely known, 
Adorn’d that heavenly creature; 
Virtue had early claim’d her own, 
Beauty beam’d from ev’ry feature. 
In plaintive tale, or merry dance, 
Modest worth had failed her never; 
Pleasure illum’d her every glance, 
And her smiles brought joy for ever. 


From the Weekly Belle Assemblee. 
THE ROVING BUTTERFLY. 


The child of day, on sportive wing 

I revel thro’ the sweets of Spring; 
Inhale the balm of Summer’s breath, 
And banquet upon Fiora’s wreath; 
Where each fair flow’r in hue doth vie 
To win the Royine Burrerrtr! 


When sets the Sun—my wings repose 
Within the bosom of the Rose; 
Cradled beneath her folded leaf, 

The Summer night seems all too brief, 
When morn awakes with envious eye 
To claim the Rovine BurrerrFcy! 


And thus I revel out my hours, 
Amid the sweets of Pleasure’s bowers; 


Unilke the hapless sons of clay, 

My life is one bright Suromer’s day; 

No care, no cloud, no thought comes nigh 
The happy Rovine Butrerriy! 


WINONA’S DEATH SONG,* 


+*Adieu to the sunny vales, 
Adieu to the pleasant shades,” — 
Tales of an Indian Camp. 


Adieu, my home, adieu! 

Land of the sunset shadows, oh farewell! 

I wander far from you, 

Where in the west, beyond those mountains biue, 
The lost--the lov’d ones dwell. 

Why do my footsteps sleep?— 

Why do I linger o’er the falling day? 

‘The voice of friends comes o’er the hollow deep,— 
I go—away! away! 


Adieu! The bird of eve 

May tell her sorrows to the list’ning night; 
But I—1 cannot grieve; 

Nought have I left that I should dread to leave, 
Save one—my son, my light; 

And he within the forest depths is lying 

With no one near to raise his drooping head, 
Or on the banks of some far river dying, 

Or, with his fathers—dead, 


Adieu! Ligotofindhim | 

In the far land where live the brave of old. 

No tie but death could bind him 

From her—his chosen one, thus left behind him. 

The waves of darkness, rolled 

Around the kingdom of the grave, are closing 

All mem/’ry from the sight of things below; 

Ere shines the moon [ shall be there reposing, — 
Adieu! for I must go. 


Ye tore him from me—ye! 

Thought ye my heart was like the summer breeze, 

That o’er the bending trees, 

Stoops for a moment—and 1s gone for ever! 
Alas! it cannot be. 

Vain is the hope, and vainer the endeavour, 

Lo tear the fragrance from the opening flower, 

Or from the soul its cherish’d love to sever; 

They die together, and the evening hour 

Sees the lost fragrance and the dying flower 
Sunk and destroy’d—like me! 


Friends of my youth, farewell! 
Though by your wiles my heart is well nigh broken, 
Though the dark words that lead to death are spoken, 
Yet in my heart ye dwell! 
Father! thou hast no daughter. She whose love 
Still met thee from the chase at eve returning, 
Seeks the cool founts above 
To calm her heart, in which thy hate is burning. 
Brothers! the playmate of your earliest days 
Is lost for ever. 
Friends! you may seek me in the verdant bow’rs, 
When spring’s soft breath hath strewed the earth 
with flowers, 
But you shall tind me—never! 


Adieu, my land, adieu! 

Home of the sunset shadows, oh farewell! 
I wander far from you, 

Where in their rest, far o’er yon mountains blue, 
The lost—the lov’d ones dwell. 

Why do my footsteps sleep?— 


* On the banks of the St. Lawrence there stands a 
high precipice, which attracts the attention of the 
traveller from its peculiar form, but still more trom 
the legend with which it is associated. ‘The daugh- 
ter of an Indian chief was strongly attached to a 
young hunter; but, in the opinion of the father, he 
had neither taken scalps enough to entitle him to 
the highest bonours of a warrior, nor did he possess 
skins sufficient to constitute him a wealthy man.— 
He was rejected, and wandered away, without being 
again heard of. 
another nation proposed for Winona; and though his 
age was double that of his intended, he was at once 
accepted by the parents of the girl. When the ap- 
pointed time came, she was taken in a canoe by her 
father and brothers to her affianced husband, and on 
their way they stopped under this rock to rest.— 
They ‘had not been long here when they missed 
Winona, and at length beheld her at the very brink 
of the precipice, singing her death song, a sure evi- 
dence of her intention. All means were now tried 
in vain to dissuade her from the fatal act; for as soon 
as she pronounced the last words of the elegy, she 
flung herself from the rock and fell a lifeless corpse 
at their feet. Ever since, the preeipice has borne 
the name of Maiden’s Rock.” 


A Country Ball on the Almack’s Plan! 


BY HAYNES BAYLY, 


Oh! joy toher who first began 

A country ball on the Almack’s plan! 

Hogsnorton’s Queen she walks erect, 

The ball exclusive and select;— 

Four ladies Patronesses sit 

From morn to night arranging it; 

And when you hear the names of all, » 

You’ll guess the merits of the ball, 
Plebeian persons they reject, - 
Hogsnorton balls are so select! — 


The Squire’s own lady Mistress Pearl, 


Her sister (quite a stylish girl), 


Meantime, the lodian chieftain of | 


And then the wife of Mr. Flaw, 
(Church warden, and a man of law, 
And Mistress Pitts, the Doctor’s bride, 
Related on the mother’s side 
To Mr. Biggs, (who was, you know, 
Lord Mayor of London long ago!) 
By these, all upstart claims are cheek’d, 
_ Hogsnorton balls are so select! — 


They ’ve quite excluded Mr. Squills, 
Whe makes the antibilious pills; 
Not ’cause he mukes ’em, but they say 
He sel/s ’em in a retail way; 
But Mr. Squills declares jis wife 
Has seen a deal of stylish lite, 
And votes Hogsnorton people low, 
So if she could, she would’nt go— 
A strange remark, when you reflect 
Hogsnorton balls are so select! 


And then you know there’s Mr. Flinn, 

The rich old Mercer, can’t get in: 

And Sweet the Grocer has applied! 

But Sweet the Grocer was denied; 

And both appeared to think it hard 

That Slush the Brewer has a card; 

And say, “why should a brewer be 

One bit more fit for hops than we?” 
But Slush of course is quite correct, 
Hogsnorton balls are so select! 


Of course all those they wou’t admit, 

Discuss the ball, and censure it; 

And strange opinions they express 

About each Lady Patroness; 

Says Mrs. Flinn to Mrs. Sweet, 

**J wash my hands of the elite:” 

Says Mrs, Sweet to Mrs. Flinn, 

**For all the world I’d not go in!” 
Here envious feelings we detect, 
Hogsnorton balls are so select! 


Says Mrs Squills, ‘*There’s Mrs. Pearl, 

You’d think her father was an Earl! 

So high and mighty! bless your heart, 

I recollect her much less smart, 

Before she married; and I knew 

That people said (tis entre nous) 

She was a leetle indiscreet! 

So much my dear, for the elite! 
‘**‘Dear me! don’t say she’s incorrect, 
Hogsnorton balls are so select.”? 


Wo, wo to her who first began 

A country ball on the Almack’s plan! 

Grim war is raging in the town, 

The men are raving up and down; 

And what may lead to worse mishaps, 

The ladies all are pulling caps; 

Indeed we hear, from one and all, 

As much of dullets as the bali! 
Why was Hognorton’s comfort wreck’d? 
Because her balls were so select! 


“PASS ON, RELENTLESS WORLD.” 


Swifter and swifter, day by day, 
Down Time’s unquiet current hurl’d, 
Thou passest on thy restless way, 
‘Tumultuous and unstable world! 
Thou passest on! ‘Time hath not seen 
Delay upon thy hurried path: 
And prayers and tears alike have been 
In vain to stay thy course of wrath, 


Thou passest on, and with thee go 
‘The loves of youth—the cares of age; 
And smiles, and tears, and joy, and wo, 
Are en thy history’s bloody page! 
There, every day, like yesterday, 
Writes hopes that end in mockery; 
But who shall tear the veil away, 
Refore the abyss of things to be? 


Thau passest on, and at thy side, 
E’en as a shade, Oblivion treads, 
And o’er the dreams of human pride, 
His misty shroud for ever spreads: 
Where all thy iron hand has traced 
Upon that gloomy scroll to-day, 
With records ages since effaced— 
Like them shall live—like them decay. 


Thou passest on—with thee the vain 
That sport upor thy vaunting blaze— 
Pride, framed of dust, and Folly’s train, 
Who court thy love, and run thy ways. 
But thou and I, (and be it so, )— 
Press onward to eternity; 
Yet not together let us go 
To that deep-voiced but shoreless sea! 


Thou hast thy friends—I would have mine; 


Thou hast thy thoughts—leave me mine own; 


I kneel not at thy gilded shrine; 

I bow not at thy slavish throne!— 
I'll pass them by without a sigh; 

They make no swelling rapture now, 
The fierce delights that fire thine eye— 

The triumph of thy haughty brow! 


Pass on, relentless world !—I grieve 

No more for all that thou hast riven: 
Pass on, in God’s name, only leave 

The things thou never yet hast given— 
A heart at ease—a mind at home— 

Affeetions fixed above thy sway— 
Faith set upon a world to come, 

And Patience through Life’s little day, 


— 


Married. 


On the 2nd"inst. by Elder John Davis, Mr. Jz 
B. Keen to Miss AnnaS, Davis, all of Cum- 
berland Co. West N. J. 

On Thursday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev. Mr Atvrood, 
WILLIAM 8. VANEMAN, M.D, of Salem county, N. 
J. to CAROLINE MATILDA, daughter of Mr. Curtis 
Cavender, of this city. 

On the 23d inst.jby Frederick Wolbert, Esq. Mr. KINSEY 
HARVEY, to Miss EVELINA DOAN, both of Bucks 
county, Pa, 

On Monday, 27th inst. by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, Mr, 
BUTLER, to Miss JANE B. REY NO, all of 
this city. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wartman, Mr. REU- 


-| BEN GOOD, editor of the * Lehigh Patriot and Northamp- 


ton Jeffersonian,” to Miss HANNAH, only daughter of 
Mr. Jacob Bitz, both of Allentown, Pa. 

On the 28th September, by the Rev. Mr. D. Weiser, Mr. 
DANIEL WEIGNER, to Miss SUSAN SECHLER, both 
of Hereford, Berks county. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. E. W. Gilmer, Mr. 
JOHN MINOUGH, of Chester county, Pa to Miss ELIZA- 


‘| BETH HADDON, of Wilmington, Del, 


in Bedford.Pa, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr.Hall, 
Mr. GEORGE 8. KING, merchant, of Mercersburg, Frank- 
lin county, Pa. to Miss ELIZA, daughter of Charles 
M‘Dowell, Esq. late editor of the Bedford Gazetie. 

In Swedesboro’, N J. on the 23a inst. by the Rev. Robt. 
Lutton, Mr. GEORGE FISHER,to Miss HANNAH GC. 
LOUK, al of Gloucester county, N. J. 

On the 18th instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, WM. 
SMITH, to NANCY KERR, both of this city. 

On the 23d inst. by the same, Mr. MILTON HOOPES, 
to Miss SUSAN MEANS, both of Chester county. 


Miss NANCY TAPPAN, all of this city. 

On the 25th inst. by the same, Mr. ANDREW RANKIN, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, to Miss ELIZA MATILDA 
PLEFFER, of Harrisburg. 

On the 26th inst, by the same, JAMES LYNDALL, to 
Miss ELIZA ANN EMONS, both of this city. 

On the 2ist instant, by Justice Johnson, Mr. JOHN 
BROW NLEY, to Miss MARTHA MAHANN, both of the 
District of Southwark. 

in Rockbridge county, Virginia, on Thursday, 23d inst. 
by the Rev. William Jackson, HORACE GUSTAVUS 
BROWN, of Philadelphia, to LOUISA M. youngest daugh- 
ter of John Bowyer, of the former place. 

In this city, on ‘hursday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Boyd, Mr. JOSHUA SPEER, of Montgomery county, 
to Miss ELIZA, youngest daughter of the late Philip 
Hinkle, Esq. of Berks county. 


to ANN, daughter of Charles Hicks, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Charles Pitman, Mr. 
AARON B. SHUSTER, to ELIZA ANN, daughter of the 
late Thomas Elis, of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 29th inst. by the Rev. John 
Breckenridge, WULLIAM F. CLARK, editor of the Mercer 
Luminary, to MARY, daughter of the late Joseph Pryor, 
of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 16th inst. by the Rev. William 
H. Furness, Mr. JOHN GASKELL, to Miss ELIZA J. 
CASTNEK, all of this city. 

On Wednesday, 29th inst, by John Swift. Esq. Mayor, 
Mr. EMLEN STACKHOUSE, of the city of Philadelphia, 
to Miss CATHERINE W. MEREDITH, of Edgmont 
township, Delaware county, Pa. 

On Wednesday, 29th instant, by Alderman Laws, Mr. 
THOMAS NORTHEY, to Miss ELIZA JONES, both of 
Cheltenham township, Montgomery county. 


Died: 

On his way home from Indiana, in the county of 
Livingston N. Y. on the 30th ult. Exper Purngas 
Cutver. He had been on a tour for his health, 
but on his way home about 300 miles from Fort Ann, 
he was taken sick and died. He was ill about 11 
days, when he died of the Typhus Fever. He died 
the death of the Christian, calm and settled in his 
mind, andin the glorious hope of the resurrection 
morning. 

On Fitth-day, 23d inst. CHARLES STOW, in the 85th 
year of his age. 

In Washington, on Thursday morning, 23d inst. JOHN 
ADAMS, Esq. son of Ex-Pres:deut Adams. 

At St. Michaels, on the 3lst August, ‘THOMAS HICK. 
LING, Esq. aged 90 years, American Consul at that place. 

In Somerset, (Ms,) on ihe 18th inst. of lock-jaw, Captain 
JOSEPH BROWN, aged 58 years. On the Lith he trod 
upon a nail, which p netrated through ns shoe into his 
foot; for the first day or two he experienced some incon- 
venience from the wound, when he supposed it had healed, 
and attended to his business as usual. On the 16th, while 
rafting some timber he wet his feet, and on the 17th, was 
attacked with the disorder, aud died on the following day. 

On Monday morning, 27th inst. after a short and severe 
illness, Mr. JOHN ROGERS, in the 60th year of his age, 

On Sunday morning, 26th inst. Dr. WM. 8. COOKE, in 
the 45th year of his age. 

= the 26th inst. JOLIN MARKOE, Esq. in the 53d year 
of bis ace. 

. = Sunday morning, 26th inst. Mrs. SARAH GALLA- 

On the 25th inst. ALFRED, son of Dr. C. B. Matthews 
aged 16 months 

On Wednesday, 22d instaat, CHARLES THEODORE 
SHINCKLE, aged 7 years and5 months, only child of 
Julia R Shinecéle. 

In Cincinnati, on the 17th inst. ANNA LAWLER, wife 
of Timothy Walker, Esq. formerly of Philadelphia. 

At New Orleans, on the &th ult. after an illness of a few 
hours, Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ALLISTER, formerly of 
Philadelphia, aged about 37 years. 

On the 4th inst. at the Naval Hospital, near the Navy 
Yard, Pensacola, WILLIAM WILTBANK, seaman, of 
Philadetphia. 

On Sunday evening, 26th inst. Mrs. SARAH, relict of 
the late Thomas Tomkins. 

On Monday evening, 27th inst. after a long and severe 
illness, Mr. ADAM KELLER, Sen. in the 7@th year of his 
age. 

On the 27th inst. after a short but painful illness, Mr. 
ASHFIELD H. WETHERILL, in the 39th year of his 
age. 

mat his residence, in Taylorsviile, Bucks county, on the 
25th inst. Dr, WILLIAM TAYLOR, in the 26th year of 
hisage. 

In Massillon, Ohio, on the 20th inst. after a lingering 
illness of several weeks, Mr. MLLO SMITH, printer of the 
Massillon Whig, aged 50 years. Mr. Smith wasa native 


of Stockbridge, Mass. and for many years publisher of the 


Ke porter, Pittsfield, Mass, 


On the 24th inst. by the same, Mr. JOUN HUDSON, to . 


On the 23d inst. by the Mayor, CHARLES MAGARGE . 
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